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ABSTBACT 

This docuaent reviews acadeaic salaries in Australia. 
Chapters cover acadeaic work value, recruitaent and retention of 
staff, and the benefits of acadeaic eaployaent, salary aoveaents in 
relevant occupations, coaparative wage justice, recoaaended salary 
levels, sublecturer grades, several salary levels for professors, 
clinical loadings, and peraanent review aachinery. Becoaaendations 
are indicated for salaries and salary ranges, differentials and 
loadings for professors, clinical loadings, and peraanent review 
aachinery. (HJH) 
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INQUIRY INTO ACADEMIC SALARIES 



RO. Box 826 Woden, A.CT. 2606 
Telephone 81 72U 

16 May 1973 



My Dear Minister, 

I have the honour to present to you my report on academic salaries. 

I am indebted to both my assessors, Professor R. L. Mathews and Mr M, C* 
Timbs, for the assistance they have afforded me. In January 1973 Mr Timbs 
was appointed Secretary of the new Commonwealth Department of Papcrty and 
Services and the heavy demands which this office placed upon him precluded him 
from taking part in the majority of our meetings and deliberations this year* 
I am grateful to him for such time as he has been able to devote to the task 
ot the Inquiry and for the sound advice which he proffered It will be appreciated 
that a greater toad than otherwise fell upon the shoulders of Professor Mathews 
who gave generously of his time and energies. I cannot thank him enou^ for 
his unfailing support and the benefit of his knowledge and advice which have been 
invaluable in the preparation of this report. 

I take full responsibility for the opinions expressed and recommendations made 
in the report but I have the permission of both assessors to inform you that they 
are in substantial agreement with those opinions and recommendations. 

The Secretary to the Inquiry, Mr D. Fooks, was constantly at my side and 
dreless in his efforts to provide all possible aid. He arranged with considerable 
competence the heavy programs of travel, acconmiodation and numerous meetings, 
and dealt efficiently with tfie procedural matters involved in the administration of 
a large mass of material and in the compilation of the report. I am most grateful 
to him. 

Finally, I thank the representatives of the Australian Government, the State 
Governments, the governing bodies of universities and colleges of advanced 
education, university and college staff associations, the Australian Vice-Chancellors^ 
Committee, the FederaticMi of Australian University Staff Associations, tiie 
associations of other academic and professicmal persons and all others who made 
written or oral submissicms. I have depi nded greatly on the advice and 
information which they all willingly gave me. 



Yours sincerely. 




W. B. Campbell 



The Honourable K. E. Beazley, m.p. 
Minister for Education, 
Parliament House, 
Canberra, A.CT. 2601 
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Summary of recommendations 



I make the foUowing Kcommeodatioitt which, for the take of clarity and full 
ond^iUuidiiig, ihould be read with the relevant sections of the Report 

Recommendations Paroinph 

Maritt aad Salny Raagcs 

!. The standard salary for a professor should be increased from 
$13,368 to $18,600 per annum. 6.12 

2. The standard salary for a reader and for an associate professor 

should be increased from $12,697 per annum to $15,300 per ann<un. 6.12 

3. The standard salary for a senior lecturer should be increased from 
$9,644 per annum to $11,900 per annum at the t<ottom of the scale, 
pregressing by five annual increments of $400 each to the top of the 
scale, which should be increased from $11,234 per annum to $13,900 

per annum. 6.12 

4. The standard salary for a lecturer should be increased from $6,801 
per annum to $8,400 per annum at the bottom of the scale, progressing 
by seven annual increments of $460 each to the top of the scale, which 

shoulc* be increased from $9,390 per annum to $11,620 per annum. 6.12 

5. Tlie standard commencing salary for a tutor/demonstrator should be 
$3,300 per annum and there should be a salary range of five steps of 

$230 each, rising to $6,730 per annum at the top of the range. 7.39 
For the time being, a lower commencing salary of $3,100 sho jld be 
retahied for some tutors. 7.37 

6. The standard commencing salary for a senior tutor/demonstrator 
should be $7,000 per annum and there should be a salary range of five 

steps of $280 each, rising to $8,400 per annum at the top of the range. 7 . 39 

7. The standard salary for u principal (i.e. career grade) tutor should 
be $8,400 per annum at the bottom of the scide, progressing by five 
annual incremenu of $460 each to the top of the scale, which should be 
$10,700 per annum. 7.41 

8. The salaries of existing members of the sub-lecturer academic staff 
in the categories of tutor/demonstrator and senior tutor/demonstrator 
should be increased by at least 24 per cent and the salaries of principal 

tutors should be increased by at least 23*5 per cent. All sub-lecturer 7.42 
staff should then be fitted into the recommended salary scales in such 
a way as to ensure that they receive at least those rates of increase. 
Tables 7.3 to 7.5 'hould be used as transformation tables for this 
P«n»se. 7.43 

9. Salary scales and incremental steps for senior lecturers, lecturers 

and principal tutors, and salary ranges for renior tutors/demonstrators 6. 15 
and tutors/demonstrators should be uniform throughout all universities. 7^43 
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Recommendations 



Paragraph 



10. The itcommeiided new salary levek should be implemented with 
effect from 1 Januaiy 1973. and should continue to be adjusted in 
accordance with national wafe case decbions after that date. 6.13 

DHsmillab Mri LoaAigi far FivieiiMBi 

11. It is noC recommended that, for the purpose ot making grants to 
uaiveriitks, there should be established a salary range for professors. 8. 16 

12. The &ymdid grants made by governments should be such as 
to enable those universities which now pay professorial differentials and 
loading* to continue the practice (and to extend it if they consider it 
necessary or desirable), and to enable univerUties which do not pay 
diflenntials and loadings to adopt the practice if they wish to do so. 8.18 

13. For funding purposes, universities should be permitted to increase 
all existing differentials and loadings if they wish to do so, in direct 
proportion to the increase in standard professorial salaries, subject to 
the foiloiring additional constraints In terms of absolute amounts: 
(a) an upper limit of $2,000 per anmun in respect of all non-dinical 

suppionents for an faidividual profteor in a State university; 
{b) an overall upper limit of 4 per cent of total imrfessorial sahtfies, 

calculated at the standsfd rate, in each State university; and 
(c) special arrangements for the Australian National University which 

are consistent with the constraints to be applied to State universities. 8.28 

14. Universities wishing to introduce a system of differentials and 
l(MKlings, or to extend an existing system, should be eligible for 
supplementary funds for the purpose at a time of a general salary 
adjustment or at the be^nning of a triennium, provided die Australian 
Universities Co«imission has approved their schemes as falling within the 
guidelines outlined in this Report. 8.33 

Cttaicnl Londlagi 

15. In full clinical departments, clinical loadings of $3,000 per annum 
should be paid to professors, associate professors and readers, and 
clinical loadings of $2,500 per annum should be paid to senior lecturers 
and lecturers, and in recommending recurrent grants to universities the 
Australian Universities Commission should mak^, provision for such 
loadings to be paid. 9.24 

16. Clinicial loadings should be paid to medically qualified full-time 
academic staff in para«clinical and pre-clinical departments who have 
clinical responsibilities in a teaching hospital. The amounts of such 
loadings for individual staff members should be determined by each 
university in relation to Uie extent of the clinical responsibility 
undertaken, subject to the upper limits specified in recommendation 

(IS) for clinical staff members of equivalent grade. 9.27 

17. Loadings should be paid to dentally qualified full-time academic 
staff in departments of dental science who have clinical responsibilities. 
The amounts of tiie loadings in tiie case of individual staff memben 
should be determined by each university in relation to die extent of the 



Recommendations Paragraph 

clinkal itsponsibUity undertaken, subject to upper limits of $1,500 per 
umm for pcofetiort, associate professors and readers, and $1,230 
per aBsum for senior lecturers and lecturers 9.33 

18* The Australian Universities Commission should base its recom* 
mendatioos for a university's recurrent grants on the foUowiQg average 
clinical loadings in respect of para-clinical, pre-clinical and dental 
staff; 

(a) $1^00 per annum for each medically qualified professor, associate 
professor and reader in the university*s para<linica! and pre-clinical 
departments; 

{b) $1,250 per annum for each medically qualified senior lecturer and 
lecturer in the university's para-clinical and pre-clinical departments; 

(r) $750 per annum for each dentally qualified professor, asMciate 
professor and reader in the university's dental clinical dqmrtments; 
and 

(d) $625 per annum for each dentally qualified senior lecturer and 

lectwer in the university's dental clinical departments. 9.36 



\ Kariaw AfacUMiy 

19. A tribunal should be established by a statute of the Commonwealth 
and given the function of determining the saUtfies and salary ranges for 
the several grades of academic staff within universities and c^Ueges 

of advanced education. 10.12 

20. The tribunal's functions should be limited to the determination of 
saUiries. 10.16 

21. The tribunal should be constinited by one person whose 
quaUficaiion for appointment should be that he or she is: 

(a) a judge of the Commonweahh Industrial Court; or 

(ft) a deputy presidential member of the Commonwealth Conctliauoo 

and Artritration Commissim; or 
(c) a judge of the Australian Capital Territory or any otiu Common* 

wealth superior court; or 

a judge of the supreme court of any State. 10.17 

22. The person appointed to constitute the tribunal should be 
appointed for a term of not less than five years. 10.18 

23. If requested by the tribunal the Australian Government should 
appoint two assessors to assist the tribunal in the performance of its 
functions, either generally or in relation to any particular case. 10.19 

24. If assessors are requested they might conveniently be selected 
in the following ways: 

(a) for the purposes of university salary reviews* one assessor might 
be chosen by the Australiaik Government from a panel of names 
fumiidied jointly by the Australian Vice-Chancellors' Committee 
and tfie Federation of Australian University Staff Associations, 
v.hile the other might be chosen by the Australian Government 
after consultation with the State governments. 10.20 
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(6) for the purposes of college salary reviews, one, assessor might be 
chosen by the Australian Government after consultation with the 
Australian Commission on Advanced Education and the Federation 
of Staff Associations of AustraUan Colleges of Advanced Education, 
whUe the other mi^t be chosen by the AustraUan Oovemment 
after consultation with the State govemmenu. 10.20 

25. The tribunal should be provided with a permanent secretariat. 10.21 

26. The tribunal should convene for the purpose of conducting a 
general review of academic salaries in univenities, or in colleges, or 
in both, at regular two-yearly intervals, if so requested by any of the 
bodies set out below: 

. Uiivenity Kevitw 
The Australian Government 
A State Government 

The Australian Vice-Chancellots' Committee 

The Australian Universities Commission 

The Federation of Australian University Staff Associations. 

CaltfsIUTiew 

The Australian Government 
A Sute Government 

The Australian Commission on Advanced Education 
The Federation of Staff Associations of Australian Colleges of 
Advanced Education. 10.27 

27. Notwithstandbg the requirement of a two-yearly review in 
accordance with recommendation (26), the tribunal should be 
empowered to initiate salary reviews at any time in relation either to 
all the full-time academic staff in universities and colleges of advanced 
education or to any sections or groups of such persons in either kind 
of institution, if any of die h lies mentioned in recommendation (26) 
can satisy it that there are special circumstances which warrant such a 
review. 10.2S 

28. The hearhigs should be conducted in an informal manner in the 
discretion of the tribunal; it should be empowered to make inquiries 
and to (^tain information in any manner and from any source it might 
deem fit, and to request and receive submissions from the parties 
mentioned in recommendatton (26) and from the governing bodies and 

staff associations of all universities and colleges of advanced education. 10.34 

29. When a determination has been made by tiie tribunal it should send 
a certified copy of the determination, together with its reasons (if any) , 
to the Prime Minister, the State Premiers, the Commonwealdi Minister 
for Education, tiie Australian Universities Commission and the Australian 
Commission on Advanced Education. 10.36 

30. The legislation should provide diat the determination and the reasons 

(if any) be laid before both Houses of tiie Commonwealth Parl'ciment. 10.37 

31. Unless either House of Parliament, within a specified number of 
days after a determination has been laid before both Houses, passes a 
resolution disapproving the determination (or any part tiiereof), Uicn: 

xii 



RMeomnmdations Paragraph 

(a) Um determiiiatioii, or the part not disapproved, should be used by 
the Australian Universities Conunission for the purpose of recom- 
mending grants for recurrent expenditure for i^niversities* and by 
the Australian Commission on Advanced Education for recom- 
mending similar grants for colleges; 

<b) the Austrafian (and State) OovemmenU should make grants in 
accordance with and giving full effect to the determination, or the 
pert not disapproved, as the case may be; and 

(c) an univenities and colleges of advanced education should pay 
lalaries to academic staff at rates not less than those determined 
by the tribunal. ^O-^' 

32. Provision should be made iu the legislation for salary agreement 
to be made between the Federation of Australian University Staff 
Associations (o»- the Federation of Staff Associations of Australian 
GoUeies of Advanced Education in a college salary agreement) and 
tBOvenments, and for such agreemenU to be lodged with the tribunal. 
Arv such agrremenu should be made only after consultation w*ih the 
fovening bodies of universities or colkges, as the case may be. 10.40 

33. Governments should continue to accept ti» obligatiw to make 
antomatie adjustmenu to academic salaries in accordance with national 
wage case decisions. 
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Chapter 1 : Introduction 



1.1 On 11 September 1972 the Minister for EducaUon and Science, the 
HonoanUe Malcolm Fraser, announced that I had been appointed by the 
Commonwealth Oovemment to conduct an inquhy into academic talariet hi 
unhrenitiei. The Minister stated that I was to be assisted by Professor R. L. 
Mathews, PioCessor of Accounthig and Public Fhiance at the Australian National 
Univenily, and by Mr M. C. Timbs, Executive Member of the Australian Atomic 
Bnngy Conmiission, as assessors. 

1.2 The terms of reference were : 

*(a) To advise governments on the salaries or sckry ranges for fuU-time 
members of the teaching staff of universities which the Inquiry considers 
should be adopted by the Australian Universities Commission for the 
purpose of recomt:^ending grants to be made to universities, including 
the Australian National Unlverstty, for recurrent expenditure. The 
Inqidry shall make its recommendations with respect to the grade of 
lecturer, senior lecturer, reader or associate professor and prajessor, 
in coming to its conclusions, the Inquiry shall have regard to: 
(0 the rates of salary In other occupations In Australia wMch have 

previously been taken into consideration, or may be regarded as 

relevant, in the detemlmttlon of academic salaries; 
(ii) the requirement to attract tmrf retain a sufficient number of persons 

of the needed quality; 
(lit) die qmUficadons, functions, resp<msibllltles and other attrtbutfis 

or factors required in the performance of the various levels of 

acadendc work; 

(Iv) the desirability or otherwise of establishing several salary levels 
for professors to take account of special merit, responsibility or 
the requirements of particular disciplines. 

(b) To advise governments on the percentage increases wMch the Inquiry 
considers appropriate in the selary ranges for full time members of the 
teackng staff of tmiversities in suhAecturer grades. 

(c) To advise governments on the establishment of permanent machinery 
for future reviews of salaries far futt'tlme members of the academic staffs 
of urUversities and colleges of advanced education and on the nature of 
such machinery, its powers and its procedures.' 

1.3 On 14 September 1972, Mr Fraser stated in Parliament that the Common- 
wealth Government, after consultation with State Governments, had concluded that 
the time was appropriate for such a review and that the Gmmionwealth would 
stand ready to support any salary increases which might be recommended by me 
with effect from 1 January 1973, the beginning of the university triennlum. He 
later explahied that any such increases would, of course, require a Oovemment 
decision on my recommendations. 

1.4 In replyhig to a letter from me querying the ambit of the terms of reference, 
particularly with respect to term (a) (iv) thereof, the Minister said, in a letter 
dated 3 November 1972, that this latter term was intended to relate only to 

1 
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MoCesson and not to members of the academic itaS in general. However, Mr 
Frawr agreed that the termt enabled me, if I judged appropriate, to recommend 
lalary ranges for such a special group as dinkal lecturers in medicine, different 
(lom those recommended for the generality of members of the academic staff. In 
the circumstances of this Inquiry 1 have considered h neceuary that I should make 
special recommendations relating to salaries for sub-professorial academic staff In 
medicine and dentistry. 

fgoyoeris ior Iitette MffuttmH 

1.8 Shortly after ombarking upon the work of the Inquiry. I received a number 
of requests for interim salary increases from universities and staff associaticms. In 
particular, it was suggested that I shouM recommend to govemmenU that an 
interim adjustment be made to all academic salaries from 1 July 1972, on the 
basis of comparative wage justtee, before I entered upon the full hiquiry in 
accordance with the reference. My answer to all such requests wu that I was 
of the (pinion that the terms of reference did not enable me to conskler or to 
recommend any interim adjustment of salaries pending the oompletk» of the 
Inquiry and the forwarding of my recommendations to the Mhiister. I further 
indicated that I considered the question of an interim adjustment a matter for 
govemmenU. I have been informed that, after consultation with the State 
Oovemments, the former Commonwealth Government concluded that an interim 
adjustment would be undesirable and that the present Australian Government 
supporU that decirion. 

f ut i ini e oi the inqaiqr 

1.6 At the time of my appointment, Mr M. C. Timbs was overseas and was 
unavailable until 12 October 1972. Mr. D. Fooks, an officer of the Department 
of Education and Science, was appointed as Secretary to the Inquiry fai th4 week 
commencing 17 September 1972, and I was able to have a preliminary meethig 
with him and with Professor Mathews on 25 September 1972. As a result of 
decisions taken at that meeting, I wrote letters inviting written submissions from 
the governing bodies of all universities, the Australian Vice-Chaneellors* 
Committee, all vice-chancellors, the Federation of Australian 1 University Staff 
Associations and all university staff associaUons. Because I am also required 
to advise on machinery for future reviews of academic salaries in colleges of 
advanced education, letters inviting submissions bearing on this aspect were 
written to the Australian Commission on Advanced Education, the Federation 
of Staff Associations of Australian Colleges of Advanced Education, the Board 
of Advanced Education (or the equivalent body) in each State, and the Advanced 
Education Conference. Having in mind the remarks of Mr Justice Eggleston 
(now Sir Richard Eggleston) in the Report of his Inquiry into Academic Salaries 
dated 7 May 1970, to the effect that governments could help future inquiries 
by providing an element of opposition to • assist in the appraisal of arguments ' 
advanced by those representing the interests of universities and their academic 
staff, I wrote to the then Prime Minister and to all State Premiers inviting their 
Governments to present submissions. I also wrote to the Hon. E. G. Whitlam, 
then Leader of the Opposition in the Commonwealth Parliament. 

1.7 Letters inviting submissions and relevant information were also sent to : 
The Australian Medtesl AssociaUor.; 

The Australian Union of Students; 

The CommonwesJth Public Service Board; 



The Inititution o( Engineen (Auttralia); 

The Law Council of Australia; and 

The New South Wales Universities Board, 
l.t After consultation with the Chairman of the Vice-Chancellors* Committee 
and the Secretary of the Federation of Australian University Staff Associations, 13 
November 1972 was Bxed as the closing date for submissions. On 30 September 
1972, advertisements inviting written submissions from interested persons were 
published in thirteen newspapers. The form of this advertisement and the 
newspapers In which it appeared are set out in Appendix A. 

1.9 In all I received 137 written submissions from the individuals or 
organisaticms listed in Appendix B. Written submissions were receded from 
the Australian Vice-Chancellors* Committee, from the Federation of Australian 
University Staff Associations, from most universities and individual staff 
associations and from the Governments of Australia, Queensland and Tasmania, 
the Public Service Board of New South Wales and the Victorian Treasury. 
Althou^ the GovemmenU of South Australia and Western Australia did not 
make written submissions, they both made available Treasury or other <^cers 
for discussion of the issues involved. 

1.10 I sought and received detailed information about academic salaries and 
methods of determining salaries in New Zealand (from Sir Alan Danks, Chairman 
of the New Zealand University Grants Committee) and in the United Kingdom 
(from Sir Kenneth Berrill, Chairman of the United Kingdom University Grants 
Committee). The Inquiry also received considerable assistance, in the form of 
comparative salary data and information about public service salary determinations, 
from the (Chairman (Mr A. S. Cooley) and other officers of the Commonwealth 
Public Service Board. 

1.11 Prior to inviting submissions, I had determined that the Inquiry would 
be conducted In an informal way and that the written submissions received would 
be used as a basis for round-table or seminar-type discussions. In so doing, 
I was influenced by the view expressed by Sir Richard Eggleston In his 1964 
Report: ' / have felt that at informal and free method of inquiry has had definUe 
advantages. In particular much of the information we have received would 
tnvbdfty not have been available if a more formal approach had been adopted '. 
After proceeding in this way, I am convinced that such an approach wu 
preferable to the holding of formal, open sessions where witnesses would be 
required to give oral evidence, speak to their submissions and be cross-examined 
in a manner analogous to that of a judicial inquiry. I believe that the relaxed 
atmosi^ere of our discuuions meant that more persons were prepared to come 
forward and express their views on many sensitive iuues than odierwlse would 
have been the case. 

1.12 I was nevertheless conscious of the need to test the claims submitted and 
Uie evidence offered in support of those claims. I have already referred to the 
comment in Uie 1970 Eggleston Report concerning the desirability of having 
an adversary flavour, or element of opposition, in the proceedings. To this 
end, I decided that I would make available to governments the written submissions 
oi the Vice-Chancellors* Committee and the Federation of Australian University 
Suff Associations, and to furnish the latter bodies with each other's submiuions 
and with the written submissions of govemmenu. The Vice-Chancellors* Com- 
mittee, the Federation and the governments all agreed to this exchange. In 
addition, at all conferences I sou^t discussion on points at view which opposed 
or differed from those being advanced. Naturally I made it clear that I would 
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treat information as confidential if luch wat asked of me, but I can lay that on 
the extremely rare occasions when I was asked to respect confidentiality the matter 
was of no substance, e.g. the names of academic staff who earned private incomes 
or who had special terms of employment. 

1.13 I believe that all interested persons and groups hud the opportunity to 
present their cases freely and fully and at the same time to answer any advene 
submiuions. During the course of this Inquiry, no submiuion was made that 
the procedure I adopted was unfair to any party and there was only one suggestion 
that my Inquiry, or that to be conducted by any Uibunal for future salary reviews 
which mii^t be constituted as a result of my recommendations, should proceed 
o^er than in an informai way. 

1.14 Because of the wide-ranging nature of the terms of reference and the 
requirement upon me to consider the 'functions, responsibtUties and other 
attributes or factors required in the performance of the various levels of academic 
work ', I decided at the preliminary meeting that my assessors and I should visit 
each Australian university in order to provide an opportunity for university 
representatives, the staff association and other members of the university communis 
to discuu their submiuions and raise any additional relevant matters. 

1.18 During the period from 28 November 1972 until 6 April 1973, 1 visited 
all the Sutes and the Australian Capital Territory and there, together with one 
or both of my assessors, had detailed discuuions with the members of eighteen 
universities. These included Griffith University in Queensland and Murdoch 
University in Western Australia, which have not yet reached the sUge of enrolling 
students, and Wollongong University College which will become fuUy autonomous 
on 1 January 1975. During the same period, discussions were held with persons 
faivolved in the planning, <Kganisation and administration (and in some Sutes with 
representatives of the academic suff) of colleges of advanced education. Further, 
in each Sute capital and in Canberra we availed ourselves of the opportunity 
to speak with represenutives of government. In each case, our discussions were 
full and frank and embraced all upects which seemed to us to be material to the 
Inquiry. Appendix C provides a list of the 489 persons who were present at our 
discuuions. 

1.16 Prior to commencing our visits to universities, I had determined that we 
would, in the time available, endeavour to inspect a wide range of university 
facilities. This was considered important as one aspect of my work-value inquiry 
and helped me to gain an undentanding of the functions and responsibilities of 
academics in many varied fields. Appendix D lists the places visited by us. 

1.17 In January 1973, Mr Timbs was appointed Secretary of the Department 
of Property and Services and, as a consequence, considerable demands were placed 
upon his time. The effect of this was tiiat he. was unable to be witii me during 
visiu to Uie universities in the four eastern States and tiie A.C.T. (witii die 
exception of the Universities of Sydney, Newcasde and New England, die last two 
of which Professor Mathews was not able to visit because of commitments with 
tile Commonwealtfi Granu Commission). Mr Timbs was also prevented from 
attending most of the final discussions in Canberra during the latter part of March 
and in tii. mondi of April. However, I have had the benefit of his advice during 
tile writbig of diis report. 

1. It In Canberra, in addition to visiting the Australian National University, we 
held meetings wiUi represenutives of tiie Australian Medical Association, tfie 
Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organisation, tiie Federation 
of Australian University Staff Associations, the Australian Vice-Chancellors' 



Committee, the N.S.W. Public Service Board (who, on this occasion, conveyed 
to us further lubmiuions from the Government of Queensland), the Australian 
Commiuion on Advanced Educatim and the Australian Oovemment. By this 
time Sir John Crawford had retired from the office of VicC'Chancellor of the 
Australian National University, but I had previously (in December 1972) availed 
myself of the opportunity of talking with him about the issues involved in the 
biquiry. At my request, the Chairman of the Australian UniversitlM Commiuion 
(Frofessor P. H. Karmel) conferred with us on matters of machinery and the 
procedures fdlowed by the Commission in making recommendations about 
recurrent grants to universities. The Chairman of Uie Commonwealth Public 
Service Board (Mr A. S. Cooley) likewise accepted an invitation from me to talk 
about methods of salary fixation in the public service and about the public service 
structure genendly. 

FkvIow Safany Pctermlittkw 

1.19 The Australian Universities Commission was established on 1 July 1939, 
but it was not until 14 May 1964 that Sir Richard Eggleston was appointed to 
conduct an inquiry into academic salaries for the purpose of advising on salaries 
to be used by the Commiuion in recommending grants to be made to universities 
for recurrent expenditure. The advice sought from that Inquiry was limited to 
' the standard salary or range of salaries for a professor and the salary range for a 
reader or associate professor', although Sir Richard found it necessary in framing 
his recommendations to make certain assumptions as to the levels of salaries at the 
bottom of the lecturer scale and at the top of the senior lecturer scale. The 1964 
Inquiry was a work-value inquiry; Sir Richard said that ' It cannot be assumed that 
at any particular time In the past [academic salaries] have been In proper relativity 
with other salaries in the community he made it clear that he did not attempt to 
equate professors with any particular group in the community and hit 
recommendations took into account the qualifications, functions and responsibilities 
of professors and of readers. 

1.20 Sir Richard concluded that it wu impracticable for him to do otfier dian 
to recommend a standard salary for professors to be used as a meuure for the 
■sseument ct grants; his terms of reference made no mention of differentials and 
loadings. In March 1970, he conducted another Inquiry widi terms of reference 
Identical with tiioie of tiie 1964 Inquiry. However, he indicated that on tills 
occasion the interested parties had agreed that an extended inquiry was not 
necessary, and tiiat the investigation was intended merely to * bring up to date 
the existing salary levels, having regard to changes in salary levels in general 
which had taken place since the last adjustment of academic sdarles took place 
in 1967 \ The 1967 adjustment had been made fdlowing discuulons betwem 
the Federation of Australian University Staff Associations and governments, when 
it wu agreed that all salaries down to and including the top of the lecturers' 
scale should be increased by IS per cent. The salaries of lecturers at tiie bottom 
of tile scale were increased by 12 'S per cent, corresponding adjustments being 
made to the incremental range to make the increase at tiie top of the range 15 
per cent. Like the 1967 agreement, the 1970 Inquiry involved no work-value 
■iseument. I have therefore auumed that it wu not intended to alter the 
existing relativity of academic salaries wltii otfier salaries in tiie community. 

1.21 I have referred at some length to the two Eggleston Reports and must 
continue to do so. The matters upon which my advice is sought comprehend the 
earlier terms of reference. The enlargement of the present reference seems to 
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have ftsulted in part from issues which Sir Richard raised, although he was 
conscbus that they fell outside the narrow boundaries of his own inquiries. 
Indeed, in the 1970 Report he said: ' , . . ii is fairly generatty accepted in 
academic circles that there b a need for a more leisurely investigation than has 
been possible on either occasion, which would review the salary structure as a 
whole It is a moot point whether this Inquiry can be said to have been ' more 
leisurely ' than the previous ones, but at least I have been furnished with wider 
terms of reference. In the course of the Inquiry, also, I have endeavoured to 
make a comprehensive investigation of the qualifications, functions, and 
responsibilities of academics, of the value of the contributions they make and 
of the roles they play in the life oC the nation. 



Chapter 2 : Academic work value 



2.1 Salary movements and salary levels in universities need to be considered 
in the light of their effects on the fdlowing kinds of relativity: 

(a) Relativity in respect of salary levels hi comparable occupations at a 
point of tbne, hivolvhig an assessment of what is usually described as work value. 
Two aspects of work value need to be considered, the first involving comparisons 
with occupations outside universities and the second comparisons k respect of 
the different academic grades. 

(b) Rehuivity hi respect of salary movements ui comparable occupations over 
thne, involvhig what is uiually described as comparative wage justice. This kind 
of rdativity also has two elements, the first being concerned wiUi salary movements 
in other relevant occupations and the second with movements affecthig the hitemal 
salary structure of universities. 

2.2 I will deal with woric value before considering comparative wage justice. 
The adjustmenu consequent upon Sir Richard Eg^eston*s 1964 Report were 
sudi as to place academic salaries hi a fairly well-defined relatiouhip with 
salaries paid to persons hi other occupations. TMs does not mean that a link wu 
established between academic salaries and any other salaries in the overall wage 
structure, based on a comparison of the nature of the work. My faivestigatiMi 
has persuaded me of the truth of the proposition contained in the 1964 Report 
that ' acadmtc work is in truth graaili '. Because I consider that no valid 
equivalence can be established I, like Sir Richaid, have not attempted to equate 
uaiversiQr teachers with any other group hi the community. However, taking 
existhig rektivities as my starting pokt, I have been concerned with wheAer 
or not there should be a shift hi relativi^ because of an increase or decrease In 
the work value of university teachers shice 1964. In addition, this consideration 
requires me to make a judgment as to wb<;ther there should be any changes In 
relativities hi the hitemal university salary structure, i.e. as between the several 
academic grades. 

FMCttent oC Acadeafe Staff 

2.3 Although it is possible to identify the work roles of academic staff hi 
terms of thehr responsibilities for teaching, research, administration and community 
Mrvice, some elaboration of these roles is necessary for an understandhig of 
the functions of univenhles and their responsibilities to society. Teaching needs 
to be hiterpreted not only as tiie transmissi(m of an existing body of knowledge to 
undergraduate students, but also as tiie kculcation of systematic methods of 
analysis and critical modes of tiiought, which will be retaked and furtiier 
developed by students after Uiey have graduated. Even at this level, effective 
teaching requhes involvement In the pursuit of knowledge; at Uie very least It 
to necessary for all university teachers to evaluate die advances tfiat are takkg 
pkce on die develofring boundaries of their discij^nes. In a univenity context, 
teachkg also comprehends post-graduate supervision and at this level die dividing 
Une between teachkg and research becomes even more blurred. The research 
functon is both a basic responsibility of universities and a requirement for the 
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satisfactory performance of the teaching function. The administrative role of 
academic staff is a subsidiary responsibility which needs to be considered to 
relation to tiie organisation of courses of study and research programs. 

2.4 Although less apparent than the primary functions of teaching and research, 
the community service aspect of university work is pervasive. It involves the 
custodianship of standards of professional competence in the applied arts and 
sciences. It requires university staff, perhaps more than any other group in the 
community, to be cast in die role of social critic. This involves the identification 
of social, economic and technological issues and of the policy choices which are 
available to tiiose confronted by tiiese issues. By acting as independent advisers 
or consultanu, university staff also contribute to more effective decision-making 
in die public and private sectors and, of course, the community service aspect of 
university work includes tiie benefiu which society derives directiy from the 
teaching and research activities of universities. The importance of vital and 
progressive universities to the social and economic well-being of the nation can 
therefore hardly be exaggerated. 

rtiiHiHi to the SdMrfntow 

2.5 In iu submissions, the Federation of Australian University Staff Associations 
aryied tiiat there has been a marked increase in tiie value oi academic worit 
since 1964. While generally leaving h to individual universities to discuu work- 
value aspecu, tiie Australian Vke-Chancellors* Cbmmittee argued that university 
work has changed in character during recent yean, partiy because students 
have become more demanding, partly because knowledge is growing at an 
exponential rate and partiy because the growtii in the size and complexity of 
universities has brought in iU train aU kinds of organisational and pedagogical 
problems, which did not exist when univenities were smaller institutions operating 
to a relatively uncomplicated world. It was submitted tfiat die nodon of the 
university as an ivory tower, remote from tiie world's problems and widi ample 
leisure and fkcUhies for detached draught, no longer exisU (even if. as popuhuly 
supposed, it wu once true). 

2.€ The Federation based its claims on a number of elements of change 
affecttog academic work, which it identified as: smaller classes and specialist 
options which entail more administration and require greater skUtt In 
communication: (II) more rapid change In Information to be communicated and 
thus In curriculum modification: (lU) the Increased Importance of audio-visual 
technology: (Iv) the demand for "relevant", l.e. real world, material: 
(v) change In methods and quantity of student work assessment'. The 
Federation also argued tiiat tiie administrative area of academic responsibility 
was becoming more demanding, as all grades of staff were drawn tocreasingly 
toto the decision-making processes. Finally, die Federation contended diat the 
tocreasing responsibilities of university staff had been matched by higher 
qualiflcatkxis, botii formal and informal 

2.7 State government submissions did not have very much to say about work 
value, but the Australian Government commented as follows (Xi the Federation's 
case: 

'The Federofion bases Its ctalm for an Increase of 3' %, In part, on " the 
qualifications, functions, responslbliltles and other attributes or factors presently 
required in the performance of the various levels of academic work**. It ts 
the Commonwealth's submission that for these factors to contribute to any salary 
Increase over and aboxe the quantum which may be justified on the basis of 



comparative wage justice, firm evidence of an increase in the "work value** 
of academic functions must be present .... 

'It is felt that submissions contending an increased volume of work do not, 
in genenU terms, present an adequate case for an increase in work value. Any 
finding 0utt dte volume of academic work has increased wouid suggest that an 
increase in the number of staff is required to restore proper balance rather than 
that a compensatory sakary increase is in order. Such a consideration is outside 
the Inquires terms of reference. Similarly, it is suggested that administrative 
duties associated with academic ^vrk could be regarded as a lower function and 
any Increase which may have occurred in these duties is correctly solved by giving 
lower level clerical staff to provide, administrative assistance to academics. 

' For work value arguments to succeed, there needs to be demonstrated some 
tangible increase in fob functions, added complexity of the duties or new or 
increased responsibilities .... 

' While it is considered that there may well be some validity in the Federation's 
contentions regarding increase (sic) work value, it is submitted that the material 
presented In the written submissions is not concludve .... 

* In summary, it is submitted that the Inquiry does not have before it sufficient 
evidence that the work-value aspects have changed, and In these circumstances 
there can be no finding that a salary increase is justified on " work value " grounds.* 

2.8 In discussing these claims and refutations, I should first make it clear that 
my asseument of work value does not depend, as the Australian Govemment 
submisdon seems to imfriy, merely on the written submissions of the Federation 
and the Vice-Chancellors' Committee. During the course of the Inquiry, I have 
received detailed written submissions relating to work value from several 
universities and staff associations, and written ^formation from most universities 
lUxwt job specifications, appointment and promotion criteria, work situations, 
work loads, research output and changes which were said to have occurred in the 
vdue, volume and quality of academic work. A ktfge jMroportion of the time 
spent in discussions and inspections in individual univenities was also devoted 
to die probing oi work-value claims. 

2.9 I turn now to a detailed examination of these claims. 

ChMiM in Acadcak Wtipomfciltiii 

2.10 I believe that changes in teaching responsibilities since 1964 have been 
brought about by two principal factors. The first of these is the increashig use 
of the small-group or seminar method of instruction and other changes which have 
occurred in methods of teaching and assessment. The other is the explosion of 
icnowledge which has been taking place in so many areas, particulariy in the 
scientific and technological field but also in many branches <k the social sciences 
and the humanities. The traditional concept of the formal lecture as the primary 
method of instruction and of the communication of ideas within the universl^ 
is becoming somewhat outmoded. Of course it has never been true that lecturers 
and other senior staff have confined their activities to lectures while sub-lecturer 
staff have taken all tutorial classes. But during recent years there has been 
a tendency for all university teachers to become increasingly involved in small- 
group discussion, a change in teaching method which I consider a considerable 
improvement and which stems to a large extent from student pressures. Whether 
this has made the life of the lecturer si^cantly more onerous over the hut decade 
is a difficult question to answer; but at least it has not lightened the teaching 
responsibility. 
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2.11 Small-group teaching is one of the factors which has brought about greater 
contact between lecturer and student ouUide normal class hours. Students today 
are more demanding than they were ten years ago, in that they are prepared 
to insist if necessary on higher standards of teaching and on greater accessibility 
of staff to discuss their personal problems or difficulties they may be having with 
their courses. 

2 . 12 Another factor affecting teaching responsibilities has been the replacement, 
either wholly or in part, of the traditional end-of-year examination by the method 
of progressive or continuous assessment, based on regular assignments, essays, 
term examinations and evaluation of performance in seminars and tutorials. This, 
it has been said, has made considerable inroads upon the time which academic 
staff may otherwise have been able to devote to lecture preparation, researdi or 
the pursuit of their own private interests. 

2.13 While these developmenu may well have affected the distribution and 
complexity of academic work, it must be remembered that universities have set up 
student counselling offices, student health services and vocational guidance 
machinery to help studentt cope with the academic environment All these are 
comparatively recent innovations. Moreover, has not the good universiQr teacher 
always been interested in the progress of his students 9nd, to that end, been 
accessible to them at reasonable times? Why should not ;n«;mbers of the full-time 
teaching staff set aside a certain number of hours each veek, when students can 
call to discuss their problems? For some years now, universities have been placing 
greater emphasis on teaching methods. I believe that the picture of the academic 
harassed by a queue of students ouuide his study has been overdrawn, and that 
thd organisational problems which have arisen during the period of transitfcm 
have not always been dealt with in a calm and objective fashion. Staff-student 
ratios in many disciplines may be far from ideal, and I am conscious that the 
majority of academic staff are willing to help stutlents individually outside the 
class-room. However, careful planning of times and the sharing of responsibilities 
among staff will alleviate the burdens which some may think are irritating. In 
its last Report, the Australian Universities Commission made the point that 
* whether their emphasis is on teaching or on research and whether they occupy 
senior or iiu^w posts, all university teachers have responsibilities to their students 
that do not end with format classes ' (para. 3 . 34). 

2.14 I am likewise not penuaded that progressive assessment is a factor which, 
in the context of changing (and often experimental) teaching methods, should lead 
me to conclude that the university teacher has such an additional k>ad as to 
warrant his salary being increased on work-value grounds. The new methods 
clearly require a different kind of expertise and new ap^aches to the art of 
communicating knowledge and ideas and to the evaluation of students. But unlew 
these techniques are mastered and successfully applied the teacher will fail. I 
accept that these changes in methods of teaching and student assessment, and In 
the pattern of staff-student contact, may have left staff with less time for the 
quiet punuit of scholarship and research. On the other hand, effective undergraduate 
teachhig is. for most full-time academic staff, a (if not the) primary responsibltUy. 
If university research were to suffer slightly during what I believe is a period of 
adjustment, I would be prepared to accept it as the lesser of two evils. But there 
is no sign that this has been so. I am convinced that the majority of academics 
have the- capacity, skill and enthusiasm to continue with research, despite the 
Interruptions and pressures which may occur as a result of the increased demands 
of teaching and administration. Neither the quantitative output nor the quality 
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of academic research seems to have suffered during the last decade, but I accept the 
proposition (which was put to me in several universities) that this may only have 
been achieved through an increase in aggregate work loads. 

KnowMfe Explosion 

2.15 In recent years there has been a large increase in the rate of growth of 
new knowledge, especially in the sciences and the social sciences. This has 
obliged the university teacher to spend more time in keeping abreast of the 
latest devetopments and in selecting from the mass of available material that 
whidi is suitable for course content at several levels. Although ttiere has not 
been a comparable quantitative outpouring in most branches of the humanities, 
changes in teaching techniques involving, for examfrfe, increasing use of new 
kinds of library facilities, language laboratories and computers, have undoubtedly 
made increased demands upon staff. On the other hand, these developmenu 
have helped academic staff by making improved facilities availaUe, and they have 
been associated with greater specialisation within universities. In any case, it 
must be recognised that the growth of knowledge has made the pattern of life 
more complex for senbr staff in other fields, such as scientists in the C.S.I.R.O. 
and odier research organisations and those who hold responsible positions in the 
•Hiblic services, commerce and industry. 

2.16 What I have said in relation to work value ought to be suflteient to 
show dut I am persuaded that, on the whole, the responsibilities of the academic 
have not become less onerous or less time-consuming since 1964. Indeed, I am 
of the opinkm that I should look more favourably upon the university teacher as a 
worker, as a person who by his efforu makes a valuable contribution to society, 
dian I may have done ten years ago. But having regard to the increasing 
responsibilities of other high-income groups with whom university teachers may 
reasonably be compared, I am not persuaded that there should be a significant 
shift in relativities towards academic salaries on woric-value grounds. 

lUgnuJ RdativWes 

2.17 It was argued before the Inquiry that sub-professorial staff have auumed, 
or had thrust upon them, far more responsibility during the last decade. This, it 
was said, has been due to new ideas permeating the university community, ideas 
v;hich may compendiously be described u the philosofrfiy ot * participatory 
democracy*. Thb philosophy reflects tlie view that all academic staff (and 
students also) shouU participate in the decision-making processes material 
to the design, planning and organising of the content, structure and teaching 
methods involved in all subjects and courses, in the tasks to be perfcvmed both 
within and without the academic institutk>ns and in determining the role of 
the university itself in the social milieu. As a resuh, it was said, the responslMlities 
which were formeriy undertaken largely by heads of departments (or by the 
professoriate) are now shared by all academics. The load of one group has 
been listened, it was argued, that of the others made heavier. 

2.18 There is a further aspect of this argument. Universities have chatiged 
considerably in terms of physteal size, financial resources, staff and student 
numbers, the range of courses and research activities. Post-graduate studies 
have increased in terms of student numbers, range and complexhy and there has 
been a significant development of post-graduate course-work progra** *. Processes 
ol student selectbn and enrolment have become more thne-cor-..dming. The 
quality of university teachers, particularly at lower levels, has, for a variety of 
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reasons, improved. Academic staff at all levels have been called upon to take a 
more active part in, and give more time to, community affairs, for example by 
actit^ as advisers to governments, discussing social and economic issues throu^ 
the media, participating in the activities of learned societies, and so on. All this 
has led to a significant increase in administrative work in universities and to a 
sharing of responsibility right down the line, even to the sub-lccturcr grades. The 
argument, developed in this way, has been advanced in support of the proposition 
that, since greater responsibility in the day-toniay running of universities now 
rests on sub-professorial staff, I should recommend a greater proportion ale 
increase to their salaries than to those of the professors. The argument is thus 
concerned with internal relativities in the university salary structure at well as 
with die question oi work value in general. 

2.19 If one thing became clear to me during the course of the Inquiry, it was 
that there has been a proliferation of committees within universities. ConmUtteei 
not only increase the volume of papers needed for purposes of agenda, reports, 
minutes, etc., many of which are passed from one committee to another, but they 
necessarily use up the time of academic staff members which woukl otherwise 
be devotMl to teachmg and research. There is no doubt that factors such as those 
I have mentioned— i^owing undergraduate enrolmentt, the introduction of new 
courses and the refashioning of old ones, greater emphasis on poit-gnduate 
studies and concern about teaching method»— have kd to not inconsiderable 
participation by a large number of willing staff in the administrative work ol 
universities. 

2.20 I do not believe that the growth of the committee structure has, by 
itself, led to any real shift in responsibility from professors to other members 
of the academic staff. The professors of the university must possess and display 
qualities of academic leadership, and they « n usually oUiged to assume substantial 
adndnistrative responsibility in the universi z\ ' ^'hether they are heads of departments 
or not. In some universities it is now possible I jr members of the sub-professorial 
staff to become heads (or chairmen) of departments, even when those departments 
contain one or more professors, but this is still fairly rare and I cannot My 
whether it will happen more often in the future. In any event, although there 
may be a case for die head ot a department to be paid a loading in addition to 
his basic salary because of die added responsibility and work k)ad undertaken by 
him (and I will discuss this more fully later), I do not think diat this sltuatkm 
alone should lead me to conclude that die margin between the uUvy of a professor 
and diat ot a reader, senior lecturer or lecturer should be narrowed. The quality 
of a university depends to a large extent upon die quality of hs professoriate, and 
although a professor may not be the head of his department all those withfai it 
will look to him for leadership and guidance in academic matters. This is a 
responsibility which the professor should not, and cannot, shed. 

2.21 It seems to me that much of the so-called administrative responsibility 
which is undertaken by members of a department shoukl rather be described as 
routine or relatively unskilled administrative work. I am aware that the lecturing 
staff to whom administrative chores are driegated are obliged not infrequendy 
to make decisions on such important academic matters as changes of courses by 
students, time-tabling, the content of particular courses, and so on, but tfiese 
decisions are usually made wiUiin an established administrative framework and 
undoubtedly form part ol die normal duties of tiie academk;. This level of 
•Oivity differs greatly from management responsibility which, in a university 
context, involves academic pdicy formulation. Altfiough sub-professorial staff 
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may also be participating more actively in decision-making at this level, it seems 
to me that the committee system places greater demands upon the professors in 
terms of their responsibiUty to provide academic leadership. Is it not less onerous 
to be a professor or leader in an authoritarian system than in a democratic one? 
Professors today may have less power than their predecessors in office but, in 
my ophiion. they do not have leis responsibility. For the foregoing reasons, I am 
not persuaded that there should be any alterations to the internal relativity of the 
academic salary structure, based solely upon shifts of admklstrative responsibiUty 
or work loads. 

2.22 I am aware that there are some academics who do not puU their wei^t 
as much as others, but I believe that those who are lazy or inefficient represent 
a very small minority of the whole; and such people exist in every stratum of 
socie^. Universities are now wisely adopting a stricter approach to promotion 
from lecturer to senior lecturer, and they are also tending to introduce a greater 
aiimber oC fixed-term contracts U employment for academic staff of the rank 
of lecturer and above, relative to tenured staff (see the Fifth Report of the 
Australian Universities Commission, para. 7.18). These factors, together with 
the greater emphasis on improvement of teacMng methods and assessment of 
teaching standards (illustrated by the establishment of teacUng research uniu 
within universities), must have a bearing upon the future careers of those who 
tend to stand aside. In addition to their performance in teacfahig and research, 
a criterion in usessing staff for promotion should be competence and wilUngneis 
to take part hi the committee and other organisational work necessary for the 
effective operation of the department I therefore do not judge the special quality 
and value <A university teachers by reference to the small mhiority whose perform- 
ance is below standard. 

2.23 The top of the senior lecturer's scale has been regarded as the normal 
career gnde for academic staff. However, some staff groups argued before 

the Inquiry that the introduction of more stringent rules for promotion to senior 
lecturer should induce or.e to treat the top of the lecturer's scale u the career 
termhiatkm point for an faicreasing number of staff, and tliat this should have a 
bearing upon my determination of the salary payable at that !evel. I cannot agree 
that the existence of a more effective bar at the transition from lecturer to senior 
lecturer should alter internal salary relativities. I expect that in the lonf run 
it will not bring about any significant shift hi the proportion of staff in each grade. 
I therefore regard the tof) of the senior lecturer's scale as a point which will be 
reached by most academic staff whose performance utisfactorily matchea thehr 
responsibilities. 

2.24 Significant numbers of senior lecturers and lecturers obtain posts as 
professors, associate professors or readers in their own or other universities — the 
1972 ratio til senior lecturers and lecturers to professors, associate prtrfessors and 
readers in Australian universities was approximately 2*7 to 1. Sub-professorial 
staff are also being presented with hKreashig opportunities to move to hi^er- 
salaried posts in colleges of advanced education. Consequently, t am not persuaded 
by the argument that more difiScult promotion prospects and hicreased rigidity hi 
the staff structure require a rekitive hicrease in the salaries payable to lecturers 
or senior lecturers. 

13 
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QualiloitioM of Academk Stall 

2*2S I accept the argument that the academic qualifications which form part ot 
the criteria for the selection of staff in universities are generally higher now than 
they were ten years ago« I also accept the fact that promotion from lecturer to 
senior lecturer, and from senior lecturer to reader or associate professor, has 
become more diflicuk* In recruiting new staff, universities are looking increasingly 
to the pool of those who have higher degrees and who are able to point to 
post-doctoral research and scholarly publicatioas* But the community as a whole 
is better educated and better informed than it was in the recent past, and the 
targe and growing body of studenu in the tertiary academies of today both expect 
and need teachers of quality* 

2*26 The improvement in the average quality of academics has also been 
advanced as an argument in support of a shift in internal relativities of salaries 
as between lecturers, senior lecturers and professors, on the ground that younger 
staff members are better qualified than those who obtained their appointments in 
earlier years. I appreciate that in these times of change and growth in univorsltleSt 
differences in the relative qualities and capacities of academic staff membm may 
have led to some anomalies* But I believe that these anomalies will larydy 
disappear as less qualified staff members retire or are by«passed for promotion* 
I am not persuaded that there should be a change in the internal salary rdativi^ 
on grounds of either work value or qualifications* 
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Chapter 3 : Recruitment and 

retention of staff and 
the benefits of academic 
employment 

3.1 From all univcrsitiM we acquired information about difficulties in obtaining 
suitably qualified staff. OeneraUy, the most troublesome areas appear to be 
medicine (clinical and medically qualiied pre<linical), law» architecture, 
economics, accounting, business administration, actuarial studies and, to a lessjr 
deffee, dentistry, agricultural science, veterinary science and social work. The 
problem varies within one discipline from university to university. There are no 
difficulties in obtaining satisfactory recruits in most scientific areas, such as physio, 
chemUtry, geology and biology. In the main the universities have been succeuful 
in attracting and keeping an adequate number of staff of quality in aU departmentt. 

MMMt of the Market 

3.2 Staff recruitment or retention reflectt more general shifu in supply and 
demand, certain people being attracted to other markeu with which the university 
is in competition. In tiie broad sense, tiie university has always been competing 
in tiie market place witii otiier bodies who employ profeuionaUy qualified persona 
or university graduates, and witii tiie self-employed profewionalt. There are veiy 
many attractions of academic Ufe but it is obviout tiiat tiie salary payable must not 
be so low as to prevent tiie univc-sities from obtalnhig tiieir share of flie best 
people in tiie relevant disciplines. - , u a 
3 3 We did not receive a single submission to the effect that I should recommend 
tiiat Australian universities should adopt tiie poUcy of open-ended bargaining 
which is a feature of staff recruitment in tiie universities of North America. 
However, we were reminded time and time agato of the disparity in incomes 
between tiie academic and tiic outside professional man. I cannot accept the 
arsumevit tiial I should use, as a measure of relativity, tiie earnings of the 
successful independent practitioner— the barrister, medical practitioner, consulting 
engineer, architect, public accountant, and so on. No direct comparison is 
possible between salaried staff and tiiose whose eamtags come from private 
practice. Earnings in private practice fluctuate considerably over time, vary 
neatly even in one profession, somethnes can be very large but are always at risk. 
Subject to tiie cushioning arrangements of a partnership, tiie independent 
practitioner does not earn money when he is 01 or on hoUday, and he has to pay 
for his own superannuation. 

3 4 The academic is not subject to the anxieties, pressures, tensions, risks and 
uncertainties of private practice. I propose to explore tiie advanUges of academic 
employment a Uttie more fully later on, but it is clear that the occupation of a 
scholar and teacher is vastly different from tiiat of the independent practitioner of 
business-man. Each is a specialist of a different kind, altiiough many people 
have tiie capacity and skills to pursue eitiier patii. 

IS 
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3.8 I do not mean to imply that the incomes from private practice must, in all 
cases, be totally ignored. Such incomes pluy a part in setting the level of the 
market and are relevant to the extent that they alTect the rates of salary paid to 
the employed sector of corresponding professions or vocations. It is those rates 
of salary to which I should kx)k« and indeed to which by term of reference (a) 
(/) I am required to look, in forming an opinion as to the salaries which should 
be paid to university employees. Hospitals, dental and health services employ 
persons with medical and dental qualifications, while many government 
departments employ lawyers, engineers, scientists, economists and other graduates. 
The salary levels in those places, among others, are fixed so as to attract and 
retain suitably qualified people v 

3.6 Just as I have not been persuaded that in oi^krea I should use as a bench- 
mark or index the earnings of the private practitioner, so I do not believe that 
salaries paid in the private enterprise sector of the market are especially relevant* 
The market price of labour may change rapidly in any field, and to base academic 
salaries for particular disciplines upon this capricious standard would create 
temporary differentials, internal problems and personal jealousies within 
universities. Differentials based on scarcity would need to be reviewed from time 
to time as demand and supply change* I believe that if academic salaries generally 
are raised to the levels I recommend, a lot of the worries of recruitment in 
particular fields will be lessened. I will say more about these matters when I 
discuss the many benefits of academic employment, but I think that Ute opportunity 
for university teachers to engage in private consultative practice to a limited 
extent, and to receive some consequential financial remuneration therefrom, 
will assist in easing the market pressures in areas where recruitment is difllcult« 

3.7 Universities have traditbnally countered the pulls of the outside market in 
particular academic disciplines by all kinds of ad hoc measures* These include 
appointment to chairs and academic recognition at earlier ages than in fields where 
there is no scarcity and, in the case of sub-professorial staff, appointnient at hifher 
points on incremental scales than similar qualifications might command in other 
disciplines, and perhaps even appointment in higher grades. This is not a 
completely satisfactory solution but it is a realistic approach which must, at times, 
be taken. I deal with the question of salary differentials for professors later, but 
a merit differential, which recogi;!scs the excellence of a very distinguished 
professor, may influence him to stay with (or to accept) a chair rather Uian to 
succumb to the inducements of considerable financial rewards in another s|rfiere« 
Universities cannot hope to prr>vide salaries suflicient to retain professors who 
would otherwise be attracted by tiie incomes earned in successful independent 
professional practice. Nevertheless, it is my opinion, based upon the information 
I have received from people vitally concerned in universities and research 
institutes with the recruitment of distinguished staff in an international market, 
that merit differentials need not be large in order to have a helpful effect. Even 
a modest supplement may provide a psychologically significant sign of the esteem 
which is accorded to a person, and frequently this factor reinforces his sense of 
vocatijn and is as important as th<: financial reward itself. The ability to provide 
very gojd research facilities, supporting staff and conference leave is another 
allurement which universities can offer such a person. 

3.8 I conclude, therefore, that it should not normally be necessary for 
universities to adopt differential salary scales for different disciplines in order 
to respond to the pressures of the market, and that there is a variety of other 
devices which universities may adopt in order to adjust to those pressures* 1^ 
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has, Indeed, been the traditional approach which Australian universities have 
used as a means of maintaining parity of salaries among disciplines. 

Oveneta Rccrultinent 

3 9 Because they operate in an international market, Australian universities 
must compete for staff with universities and research organisations m other 
countries, in particular the United Kingdom, New Zealand, the U.S.A. and 
Canada. The Federation of Australian University Staff Associations submitted 
figures which Indicated that sources of recruitmem had remained relatively stable 
between 1970 and 1971, when approximately half of the new appomtmcnts were 
made from overseas universities and 10 per cent from other overseas organisations 
(these figures would, of course, include Australians returning after studies or 
appointments abroad). The Federation was concerned in particular that the 
continuing growth in tertiary education in the United Kingdom and recent 
substantial increases in British academic salaries might reduce the flow of well 
qualified applicants for Australian posts. 

3. 10 Having examined academic salary levels in the coumnes I have memloned, 
I believe that Australian university salaries, even at present levels, compare well 
with those paid in the United Kingdom and in New Zealand. I feel that, if they 
are Increased to the levels recommended by me, any difflcuhles In recruiting 
staff from those coumries will not be caused or exacerbated by unfavourable 

salary comparisons. . . . » j n u . 

3.11 Recent currency changes affecting the value of the Australian dollar have 
probably made it easier for Australian universities to recruit younger staff who 
have not had time to accumulate large savings, but tiie position of senior staff 
is less clear-cut. This is because, on a straight exchange basis, AustraUan Incomes 
have Increased in value relative to overseas incomes, while capital transfers to 
Australia are now worth less in terms of Australian dollars. 

3.12 It would be futile to fix academic salaries with regard to those paid to 
North America. It is interrstlng to see tiiat many outttandlng AustraUans resist, 
and some Americans eschew, Uie attractive and financially rewarding offers 
made to them from universities and research Institutes In tite United States of 
America and In Canada. I know Uiat our universities must compete for academic 
staff in the International market, but I bcUeve that. If tfie salary structure 
recommended by me Is adopted, tiiey wiU be in a better position to do so than 
has been die case in recent years. 

Friiits Benefits 

3.13 In assessing salaries in 1964, Sir Richard Eggleston property gave 
consideration, inter olla, lo certain advantages attaching to tiiose who pursue their 
vocation wltfiin tuc university community, which he referred to as Iringe 
benefits '. He enumerated the following: superannuation, study leave, vacations, 
security of tenure, outside earnings, housing assistance and academic freedom. To 
tiiese I would also add conference leave. In the light of his full examination of 
these matters it would be polntiess for me to discuss tiiem at length In this Report, 
althoudi we did obtain relevant details from all unlvershles. It is agreed on all 
sides that there are attractions In academic life which are material to tiie assessment 
of tfic salaries which should be paid, and I will content myself with making some 
general obser^'atlons about some of the benefits of academic employment. 

3 14 Svpenuuiiuitlon. I should first say something about superannuation. The 
Australian Universities Commission in V(S Fifth Report, after concluding that there 
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were inadequacies in the superannuation arrangements in many universities, said 
(para. 9.20) : ♦ . . . . it is clearly desirable to consider introducing new types of 
superannuation arrangements which might result In Improved benefits and greater 
trcmsferabllity from university to university *. In so far as they are relevant to my 
terms of reference. I endorse those remarks, particularly on the aspect of portability. 

3. 15 Tlte inadequacies of retirement benefits of academic staff convince me 
of the pertinence of the point made by the Federation of Australian University Staff 
Associations ' that superannuation should be regarded as a normal feature of career 
services and not as conferring any special advantage upon, academic staff '. There 
are considerable advantages in having some movement of teachers and scholars 
not only from university to university but between the universities and colleget on 
the one hand and governments, the professions, commerce and industry on the 
other. Staff and students in many university disciplines, particularly those with an 
apfdied or professional orientation, need invigoration and strength from contact 
with persons who have had relevant experience in the application of knowledge. If 
such movements can be facilitated, the claim that universities are isdated from 
the worid of affairs will cease to have as much force as at present. 

3.16 In order to encourage mobility, it is desirable that an academic should 
suffer no detriment in relation to retirement and invalidity benefiu should be 
transfer from one Australian university to another or frmn the univenity to 
employment hi the outside community. The Federation and the Australian Vice- 
Chancellors* Committee have the matter of superannuation under considentkm but 
the hnportant issue of transferability of benefits is one which requires the 00K)perap 
tion of govemmenu. I hope that there can be devised and implemented a scheme 
which will give increased porubility so as to faciliute the movement of persons 
hi the ways I have mentioned. 

3.17 Stady Leave. Although it frequently hnposes a not inconsiderable financial 
burden on a member of staff, study leave is a great advantage. Australia is a long 
way from many of the older and more sophisticated centres of learning and I believe 
that it should be obligatory upon academic staff members to take regular leave 
in order to refresh their mhids and widen their horizons. All universities now 
make provision for, and indeed are extending the use short study leave, 
hivolvhig for example an absence <A three or six months at a time. Reasonably 
adequate financial assistance is generally availaUe from the universities, and many 
academics are able to obtahi grants from educational foundations or remuneration 
from other sources while overseas. A small minority abuse this privilege in that 
they do not make fuU use of the leave to advance tiieir knowledge and develop 
their scholarship, but this sort of thhig is not p^tcullar to the university. 

3. IS Conference Leave. I have spoken of conference leave. Universities are 
wisely providing increashig opportunities for their staff to make short visiu to 
places withfai and ouuide Australia, in order to attend gatherings of learned 
societies and similar meetings and to spend short periods with other research 
workers and scholars. In many cases, the expenses hivolved are financed from 
departmental funds, augmented by eaminp from outside consultative work 
performed by members of the department. This is so particularly in disciplines 
such as engineering, medicine and other science-oriented areas. In many techno- 
logical fields, frequent visiu to overseu laboratories and research centres are 
essential for the development of research withbi this country. Because of financial 
constraints, university allowances for travel and accommodation are seldom u 
generous as those provided by govemmenu and private firms. I will again refer 
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to cooftfMoe letve when I mention the particular proUems of the remote 
univenitiet. 

3.19 VacHiMM. I am aware that members of the academic itafi work during 
moit of the ptrioda of the university vacations, undertaking research, teadilng 
prepanttioD, tupervision of post-graduate students, examining, enrokn^at and other 
•dffllnistittivt tasks. In some disciplines, such as medicine, dentistry and veterinary 
science, the tsadiing period may hi any case be longer and clinical responsibilities 
may conthiiW throughout the year. But I was not impressed with the argument, 
miiich we heard on many occasions, that univenity teachers are becomhig relatively 
worse off because the rest <rf the community is now moving to four weeks* annual 
vacation. One cannot, and should not, compare the academic with the ordinary 
wwker. Re^KMisiUe senior people in all walks of life are usually unable to lea\e 
their occupational environment for more than a short period of time. 

3.20 Unhreisity academic staff are usually entitled to long service leave and to 
reasonable sick leave, accouchement leave, etc. I accept the fact that research and 
scholarsh^ do not fknirish in an atmosphere of routine regulation d worUng honrs 
and condttkms. But because of the existbg factual situation and of the usually 
unwarranted criticism emanathig from many members dt the community, it may be 
(iesiraUe for aU universities to formalise th^e arrangements and to specify in 
contracts of empk^ment that academic staff are entiUed to four weeks' annual 
recreatiMi leave, to be taken normally during university vacations and at thnes 
suitaUe to their departments. But oi course my terms of reference are restricted 
to advisbg on salaries in the light of employment conditions as they presently 
exist, and not on what those conditions of employment ought to be. 

3.31 Teana. The security of tenure enjoyed by academic staff is, in the words 
of Sir Richard Eggletton, ' an, important element In th^ assessment of satary levels '. 
It will be noted tiiat when I assess the sidaries of tutors and senior tutors, I do so 
on the assumptkm that tfiey generally hold non-tenured positions. Only in one or 
two univenitiet are there fixed-term appointments for lecturers or other senior 
staff (other than tfie normal prObationa^ period of three yean in respect of a 
lecturer's first ^)pointment), and only in two univershies are professorial appoint* 
ments liaUe to be termhiated upon six months' notice. However, even where such 
a provision exists, the de facto situation is that an academic's appobitment will only 
be terminated after due and proper inquiry and upon such grclhnds as misconduct 
and redundancy. 

3.22 Views as to the desirability of tenured appointnfents vary, but h is not 
out ci place to refer to the Fifth Report of the Australian jUniversiUes Commission 
(para. 7.19): * . . . . as far as flexibility is concemSit;ihere is a good deal to be 
eaid for maintaining a proportion of lectureships and senior lectureships as limited 
term appolmments.' I learned that some universities are accepting this advice and 
diat others are treating the initial appointment of lecturers as a real probationary 
period— in the past it has been comparatively rare for tenured appohitments not 
to foUow the initial term. The creation of fixed-term appointments should assist 
in bringhig about greater mobility of staff between universities and colleges ct 
advanced education and, to some degree, between tertiary institutions and com- 
merce and industry. Such increased mobility will be beneficial both for the 
university and for the community in general. 

3.23 Thert it something to be said for the proposition that, other things behig 
equal, the salary payable to the holder of a limited term appohitment should be 
hightr than that payable to a tenured member of staff. Short-term appointments 
may be attodattd with relatively worse superannuation and study leave 
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anantementt as well u lack o( tenure, but on the other hand they may carry 
the advantage for ovcneu appointees of return travel. In the existfaig 
dfcumttances, tenure must be reflected in the anesament of standard salaries for 
lecturers. In effect, a university lecturer cannot be dismissed simply because he 
is a below-average performer as a teacher or as a research worker, although he 
will not generally be promoted from lecturer to senior lecturer. As I have said 
elsewhere, universities are ti^tening up their promotkm procedures and oiteria 
and many lecturers do not succeed in gaining promotkm to senk-r lectureships. I 
support the making of an efficiency judgment before promotUig persons who have 
reached the top of the lecturer's scale. 

3.24 OiiHs Earai^p. For reasons already given, I think that outskle earnings 
shouU be ignored as a factor hi the assessment of standard academic salariM. 
However, the right of private practice is material hi reUukm to two ayctt of 
this Inquiry. The first of these concerns the recruitment and retention proUema 
which arise from thne to time in certahi areas m a reault of market pressures; 
these I have consUered earlier hi this Chapter. The second concerns the related 
ittue as to whether tfiere should be differential professorial salaries baaed upon 
differences between discipUnes. 

3.25 All universities permit some right of private practice, but this right is 
usually lUnited in the sense that it is subject to the approval of the vice^hanceUor 
or govemhig body in accordance with specified criteria. For such approval to be 
given, it is generally necessary for the staff member to demonstrate that the work 
hivolves high-level consultaUve skills and is not merely routine professkwal 
practice. In most places, also, there is an upper Umit (usually 20 or 2S per cent 
of university salary except with specUl leave) which the academfe may retau 
for hhnself from the proceeds of such outside activities. 

3.2< The Ihnited right of private practice makes it possible for academic salaries 

to be more compeUUve with higher salaries hi the more lucrative professkMS. But 
of course not all academks hi the relevant fiekb take advantage of this right; tbay 
may be worUng on research problems whldi do not have an i mme diate conunerdal 
value outoide the university, they may be motivated hi their work by consideratkMS 
other than the monetary rewards, or they may not have the thne avaUaUe by 
reason of university commitments. University teachers who make significant 
eamhip from ouuide woric are generally hi fiekls such u engbieerhig, teo|ofy» 
cUnical medicine, veterinary scirace, bushiess administration and economics. It 
is my impression that, overall, fewer than 2 or 3 per cent of academic staff earn 
moit than 15 per cent of salary by private woric, and for about 90 per cent of 
staff additfonal eamhigB are hisignificant. 

3.27 We sought hiformation from all universities about the extern to which 
academic staff earn fees from outoide work. The situation varies from university 
to university. By way of illustration, hi one large hutitutkm hi 1971-72 about 
20 per cent of the academic suff received earnings ranging from neariy $8,000 
in the case of one man down to very small amounto in the case of others. In 
another universtty during roughly the same twelve-month period, 3*3 per cent 
of the academic staff received outokie eanUngs amounthig to between S per cent 
and 10 per cent of salary (81 per cent of people there received nothtag at aU 
from this source). In yet another place, 16 per cent of the members of a non- 
medical professional school received remuneration from outoide woric. In some 
universities, no satisfactory records were available. It Is common for cUnieal 
medical staff to supplement their hicomes to the extent of several thousand doUan 
a year, and a few cUnidans earn considerable amounts. 
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3 . 21 I agree that, p.ovUkd the privilege Is not abused, it is desirable from nany 
points of view for university staff to be available to undertake special consultative 
work. Oovemmenu, semi-governmental bodies and outside industrial and busineu 
firms diould be able to benefit by obtaining expert advice which may be available 
only from peofrfe and research groups within universities. I mi^t uy that I 
found, when talking to some groups in some universities, that this was a sensitive 
area and I was left with the impreuion that a small minority of stai! have, on 
ooMsions, abused the right of independent practice. This has led to criticism of 
the general body of academic staff from some sections of the community. In 
fact, I am convinced that there are a few people who have engaged in outside 
remunerative work to such an extent that their universiQr responsibilities have 
been ne^ected. 

3.29 Sir Richard Eggleston said, in 1964, that university rules giving this right 
'wor^ satisfactorily tf they are enforced*. I agree with him and I woukl very 
mudi like to see every university adopt a rule that, prior approval for outskle 
work having been obtained, each member of staff be requhed to furnish the 
vice-dianceUor with a signed sutement, after the close of eadi taxatkm year, 
certifying confidentially to the gross outside earnings in the year and the amount 
<^ expenses incurred in earning the grou income. Although royalties on books, 
paymenu for articles, fees for examining and paymenu for broadcasts, telecasts 
and pubUc lectures are usually not required to be included in die Umited amount 
i^iidi can be earned, I suggest that for the sake of comfrieteneu all such receipts 
be hiclttded in the confidential statement 

3.3t Such a policy is desirable for two reasons. First, this procedure will 
alle^te any difficulties invcrfved in enforcing compliance with the rules of the 
univershy and ensuring that excew earnings are paid into departmental or other 
unWersity funds. Secondly, there can be no proper investigation by an Inquiry 
such as this unless all academics are obliged to complete such returns. The 
informatkm derived from them will be available (albeit confidentially and with no 
names disclosed) to die investigating tribunal. 

3.31 My remarks should not be taken as implying that universities should lode 
any more, or leu, favouraUy upon the ri^ts of full-thne staff to engage hi 
outskle consultathre work than they do now. It is a matter for each university 
to hiy down lu own rules, but I consider that it is bodi wise and proper duu all 
universities shoukl fix an upper limit of the moneys which a staff member may 
r^ain from ouuide eamhigs, and diat diis should be in die region of 20 to 2S per 
cent of die member's acadMnic salary. In my opinion, this would be a generous 
upper limit 

Tke Beseflti of Acntairic Employmiit 

3.32 While I have taken the benefits of academic employment into account in 
making my recommendations on salary levels, I do not conskler that, relative to 
other oocupatkxis, there have been significant changes in die value of these 
benefits during die past decade. In particular, I agree widi the view of the 
Australian Government that: ' On balance, It ts suggested that the specific fringe 
benefits attaching to academic appointment as compared with those which may 
be enjoyed by comparable positions In private Industry are not of the magrdtude 
0 qutdify any recommendations for salary Increases on other criteria \ 
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Chapter 4 ; Salary movements in 

relevant occupations 

4.1 Although the terms of reference of the first Inquiry ooadttcted by Sir 
Richard Eggleston required him to advise only on salaries for processors and 
readers or associate pr(tfessors. he examined the salaries and retponsibilities of 
academic staff generally and esublished, for purposes of his reoommendations, 
both external and internal relativities for all tenured staff based oa judgments 
about academic work value and other salary movemrau. He nevertheleu 
emphasised that, because academic work has certain unique qualitiea, he did not 
think that ' there b any single group in the community whose work It sufficiently 
closely related to that of academic staff that a fixed relathnsUp should be 
estabUshed between them'. 

Thi 1967 Md 1970 AdjMteents 

4.2 While the first Eggleston inquiry was thus concerned with both aspects of 
relativity which I have previously disthiguished— work value comMrisons and 
cmnparative wage justice— the 1967 agreement and the 1970 wmn seem to 
have been concerned only with comparative wage justice. This was In spite of 
the fact that in 1970, In reviewing the 1967 adjustment (the baib ol which has 
not been described in any published document). Sir Richard nude the following 
observation: 

A comparison of the percentage increases granted to academic iUtffs [in 1967j 
with the percentage increases in salaries in other occupations, so far as I have 
been able to checic them, M'ould suggest that the increases were greater than 
any which could have been fustified on the sole basts of comparative wage 
fustice.' 

4.3 The shift in relativities in 1967 does not appear to have resulted from any 
assessment of changing work values, but has been exfdahied in tenns of the need 
to compensate academic staff for the fact that their salaries were being adjusted 
at less frequent intervals than those of most other groups in the oommunity; that 
is to say, the shift in relativities was itself said to be based on the notion ci 
comparative wage justice. In Sir Richard's words, 'it was suggested to me that 
some part at least of the increase was attributable to the fact that, whereas the 
1964 increases were made retrospective to I January 1964, the 1967 increases 
dated only from 1 July 1967, which was more than six months after the nu^or 
adjustments on which the Federation was basing its claim, and three and a half 
years from the date from which the previous increases became operative. At the 
same time it was conceded that the prospective disadvantages which would result 
from the absence of any provision for adfustment between periodical reviews may 
have had some influence on the result.' 

4.4 In the light of an examination of movements in the consumer price index, 
average weekly earnings and minimum weekly wage rates between 1964 and 1969, 
and the introduction of national wage increases in 1970, Sir Richard concluded in 
1970 that ' the disadvantage suffered by a salary earner who receives no review 
except at three yearly intervals may be very substantial indeed He Indicated that 
he had attempted to allow for the effect of lags in university salarlet In making 
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hit reoomineiidiUoni. He alio suggested that, in future, academic salaries should 
be adjusted automatically in accordance with national wage case decisions. The 
significance of this suggestion, which has been implemeoted since 1970, will be 
examined later in the context of the more general question of the frequency of 
academic salary adjustments relative to those of other income groups. 

4.8 Althou^ his terms of leference were the same as in 1964. Sir Richard*t 
Inquiry hi 1970 was clearly intended to concern itself only with comparathe wage 
justice. It had been huUcated to hhn. he said, that 'the interested parties wert 
not desirous of having an extended inquiry, but rather one w/Ucft would bring 
up to date the existing salary levels, having regard to changes In salary levels 
in general which had taken place since the last adjustment of academic salaries 
took p^e in 1967 '. 

4.€ Both the 1967 and 1970 adjustmenU changed internal relativities in 
university saUry structures by recommendhig lower rates of hicrease for lecturers 
than for other grades. Thus hi 1967 the sidary for a lecturer was hicreased by 
only 12'S per cent compared with hicreases approxhnathig IS per cent for 
hi|^ grades. In 1970. the correspondhig figures were 17 per cent and 20 per 
cent respectively. Sir Richard pointed out that his decision hi 1970 was based, 
not on an asseument of woric value as such, but on ' a tendency which Is apparent 
throughout the whole field of the inquiry for a higher percentage increase In 
remuneration in the hlglter levels than in the lower '. This tendency, he said, wai 
hi contrast with the position hi 1964, when: 

' / was able to find some support for what I believed to be a desirable concept, 
namely, that percentage increases (though not, of course, increases In monetary 
terms) ^wuld be lower for high sidarles than for low salaries. 1 do not feel that 
in the appUcation of the Idea of comparative wage justice I can give effect to this 
belief in 1970, however much I may regret the widening of the income gaps 
between the poor and the rich.' 

Cef Bliii Salary MoTcacats i Ike Ihum 

4.7 The terms of reference of the present Inquiry require me not only to assess 
academic woric value but also to exanUne comparative salary movements over 
Ume. I therdfore turn to the problem ot reviewhig the case for changes hi university 
sahtfies based on comparative wage justice. In this Chapter, as hi Chapter 2, 
discussion is restricted to grades of lecturer and above. The problem of tuton is 
discussed In Chapter 7. 

4.t All groups submitting evidence to the Inquhy, hicludhig the representatives 
of governments, university gpvemhig bodies and academic staff, agreed on the 
need for salary increases, but differed hi their judgmenU about appropriate salary 
levels. One State government argued for a flat-rate increase hi academic salaries 
of 16 per cent, while the Australian Government argued for percentage hicreases 
ranghig from 15 per cent for professors and readers to 21 per cent for lecturers 
and senior lecturers. The government representatives based their arguments for 
relatively low rates of increase on salary movements and levels of salaries hi other 
occupations, and hi so dohig raised luues relathig to the choice of relevant 
occupations, the use of bench-marks hi salary comparisons, the approprhtte starthig 
dates for purposes of comparison, the significance of shifts hi relativity following 
the 1967 and 1970 reviews and the related question ol lags and leads. 

4.9 The submission received from the Australian Vice-Chancellors' Committee 
argued that academic salaries have fallen below salaries hi other oocupadons 
previously taken hito consideration or regarded as relevant hi the determination 
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of academic salaries. The Committee submitted that because, in the detennination 
of salaries, universities are followen not leaders, and because major adjustments 
have recently been made more frequently in Commonwealth Scientific and 
Industrial Research Organisation (C.S.I.R.O.), public service and other relevant 
salaries than in university salaries, the latter have fallen and remained behind 
those of other comparable groups. The Vice-Chancellors also called into question 
the procedures which previous inquiries had adopted for maintaining relativities: 

* The method whkh seem to have been followed on previous occasions of 
restoring parity with certain outside salaries with " a little in hand " for prospective 
changes Is no longer appropriate. University salaries have now lagged behind 
salaries previously taken Into consideration by a substantial amouiu for a bng 
period and the lag may be Increased before academic staff In Universities receive 
higher salaries.' 

4. It In arguing for more frequent reviews of university ularies (a question 
taken up later in my Report), the Vice-Chancellors claimed that when a bife 
percentage increase is given only at three-yearly intervals, the time element te 
often ignored by those who receive more frequent adjustmenU. Discussions with 
the Executive of the Vice-Chancellors' Committee indicated that the Committee, 
like the government represenutives, considered that luues in relation to 
comparative wage justice included the choice of relevant occupations, bench-marks 
for purposes of comparison, the starting dates to be used in establishUig relativities 
and the significance of leads and lags. The Executive submitted that, having 
regard to both comparative wage justice and work value, university salaries shoukl 
be increased by 2S per cent for all academk staff of the grade of toctunr or 
above. 

4. 11 Submissions made by or on behalf of university governing bodies generally 
supported the views of the Vice-ChanceUon by arguing that, hi so far u 
comparative wage justice is concerned, the problem is essentially one of restoring 
reasonable comparability with salary rates in other relevant occupations and of 
somehow taking into account: (a) the periods during which academic salaries 
have been at a relative disadvantage: and (6) prospective movements hi other 
comparable salaries. Not all universities recommended specific rates of increase, 
but some sought hiterim adjustmenU of IS per cent to take effect from 1 July 1972 
and others proposed general adjustments ranging from IS per cent (plus aUowances 
for the thne hig effect and for prospective movements hi bench<4nark salaries) 
to 2S per cent. 

4 . 12 The Federation of Australian University Staff Assochitions also argued that 
additional amounu should ' be Included In Increases to academic sdaries from 1st 
January 1973, to make allowance for the longer periods between adjustments of 
academic salaries, because Universities are followers, not leaders In salary 
adjustments'. The Federation chdmed salary hicreases ranging from about 
30 per cent for professors and lecturers (minimum) to about 38 per cent for 
readers and senior lecturers (maxhnum); the increase proposed for lecturers 
(maxhnum) was nearly 44 per cent. However, the Federati(m hidicated that its 
claim was based on both comrarative wage justice and work-value conskleatkms, 
in that it had regard ' to movements In salaries in the Commonwealth and State 
Public Services, and In the CJS.I.R.O., since 1.1.70, taking Into consideratioH 
delays In past, and likely delays In future, adjustments of academic salaries ', u 
wen as to ' the qualifications, functions, responsibilities and other attributu or 
factors presently required in the performance of the various levels of academic 
work '. The Federation also johied a number of university governing bodies ia 
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prening for a IS per cent increaie from 1 July 1972. Most Individual Kali 
auociations gave feneral tupport to the Federation's wage justice claim while 
elaborating on work-value aspects and other terms oC reference. Some stall 
associations discussed comparative wage justice in detail; they argued for increases 
in academic salaries ol up to 3S per cent or more on this count, on grounds <rf 
movements b C.S.IJI.0. sahries, average weekly eanUnp or other indicaton 
and the need to compensate for put hgs hi university salaries. 

4. 13 In discussing the foregoing claims and submiuions rehuhig to comparative 
wage justice, I propose to deal with the following issues: (a) the choice of 
relevant occupations for purposes of comparing suary movemenu; (b) salary 
movements at different levels; (c) the use of beach-marks hi salary comparisons; 
id) the selection of starting dates; and («) the signiflrenre of the shifts hi 
lebuivities which occurred as a result of the 1967 and 1970 adjustmenU to 
academic salaries, and the shifts in the reverse direction which resulted from the 
more frequent adjustmenU to other comparable salaries. The fiist two of these 
are considered hi this Chapter and the remahider hi Chapter 5. 

The Choke of Referaat Ouifiiluni 

4.14 Sir Rfehard Eggleston hidicated hi both his 1964 and 1970 Reports that 
it was inappropriate to use, as a guide to academic salaries, particular salary rangss 
hi other occupations requhing simihur qualifications. Neveitheleu, he said that 
he had been assisted hi his task by an examhiation of salary movements over a 
wide range of activities. Whilst specifically rejectUig the argument that academk 
salaries should be adjusted reference to statitticiil hidicators such as the 
Commonwealth Statistichm's faidex oi average mhihnum weekly wage rates or the 
figures for average weeldy earnings, he conceded that * «acft series is of some 
vilue In providing background btformadon as to what has occurred outside the 
academic field'. 

4.15 I agree whh Sir Richard's assessment of the limited relevance of salary 
movements hi other occupations for the same khid of reason u he gave hi hto 
1964 Report: 'However compandtle the basic qutdlficatlons may be, a judge, a 
pubUc servant or a business executive is being paid for the exercise of qidte different 
skills, and for the assumption of quite Afferent responsibilities, from those of a 
professor \ I likewise have been assisted by an examhiation of data hi respect 
of sahtfy movements hi other sectors of the economy, hicludhig sahvies paid to 
senior executives hi the private sector. Commonwealth and State puUlc service 
sabtfies and general sahvy movements as indicated^ for example, by the Statis- 
tician's figures for avenge weekly eandngs. It hu helped me to put particuhtf 
sahuy movements hi perspective to know that, between the December quarter of 
1969 and the December quarter of 1972, average weekly earnings hicreased by 
about 31 •? per cent, representhig annual movements of about 9'4 per cent, 11*1 
per cent and 8*3 per cent hi 1970, 1971 and 1972 respectively. 

4.16 Of somewhat more relevance to academic salaries is the movement which 
hu occurred in non-academic salaries and wages in universities, as calc«thited hi 
a series of hidexes prepared by the Australian Unhrersities Commission. These 
'reflect movements In salaries and wages of positions In the CommonweaUh and 
State Public Services wMch at similar to positions occupied by non-academic 
staff In universities other than those senior staff [whose sahuries are] related to 
adUnde salaries* (Fifth Report, ^ipendix B). For purposes of these calcuhh 
tions, 'thirteen representative positions cov«ing adminlstrativet clertctdt Ubrary 
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and technical posts, tradesmen and maintenance staff were selected and weighted 
according to the relative expenditure on the non-academic staff, which they 
represented, for Australian universities as a whole'. Indexes were then prepared 
for the Commonwealth and each State by reference to similar postt in the public 
services. Simple averages of these seven indexes indicate that, between the 
December quarter 1969 and the December quarter 1972 (Bgures for which were 
obtained from the Commiuion), non-academic salaries and wages increased by 
35*4 per cent, representing annual movementt of 9*0 per cent in 1970, 12*6 per 
cent in 1971 and 10-2 per cent in 1972. 

4.17 Despite the differences which exist in qualifications, sldlls and respon- 
sibilities in the different occupations, the most appropriate fields on which to base 
comparisons of salary movementt over time seem to be research organisations (in 
particular the C.S.I.R.O.), the Second and Third Divisions of the Commonwealth 
Public Service (distinguishing between clerical/administrative and professional 
classifications), similar levels in the State public services and State education 
departments (in respect of teachers' salaries). Most of the parties appear to have 
accepted the relevance of Aese comparisons. Some staff associations and individual 
submiuions attempted to relate academic salaries to the salaries of particular 
professional groups such as barristers, medical practitioners, engineers or business 
executives. I do not accept the relevance of these comparisons. 

4 . 18 In discussions about relevant occupations for purposes of comparing salary 
movements, some govemmentt argued that teachers' salaries are of special 
significance and that the link that Sir Richard Eggleston established with C.S.IJLO. 
salaries is no longer appropriate. Except at the entry point to university and 
secondary teaching, where I consider that salaries of university tutors need to stand 
in reasonable {voximity to those of four-year trained teachers, I do not accept 
the argument that university salaries should be closely related to those of teachers. 
The qualifications required by university staff are very much hi^r than those 
needed by teachers, in terms of both the length of the educational proceu and the 
levels of academic perfomunce which must be demonstrated during under-graduate 
studies (and subsequent academic employment). The respective responsibilities of 
the two groups also diverge markedly, not only in respect of the research work 
which is requited of university staff, but also in respect of the more advanced level 
of teaching and the greater self-reliance which university teachers must exhibit in 
developing and ptesenting their courses. No doubt partly reflecting these differ- 
ences in responsibility, conditions of employment have little in common. As an 
indication of this, I was told in one State that an issue which had arisen in relation 
to the transfer of teachen' college staff to colleges of advanced education, following 
the recent change in status of teachers' colleges, was the right to ten u-eeks' leave 
which staff of teachers' colleges had been exercising in common with teachers 
generally, 

4.19 For these reasons, I reject the suggestion that there should be a close 
relati(mship between the salaries (or movement in salaries) of teachers and 
university staff, although as I have indicated I make an exception in respect of 
the entry point of a tutor's salary and that of a four-year trained teacher. I take 
up this question again later. I also agree that teachers represent one of the 
occupationid groups with which it is meaningful to compare salary movementt 
over time. I therefore include figures relating to movementt in teachers' salaries 
with the other comparisons I make below. 

4 . 20 The Australian Government submitted that, in re\^ewing salary movementt, 
'rates In Commonwealth employment areas are most relevtmt became of the 
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Public Service Boants policy of seeking to maintain these rates as competitive with 
other employment areas*. The Australian Oovenunent also conceded the relevance 
o( C.S.I.R.O. salaries, and in particular the continuing relevance of the C.S.I.R.O. 
research scientist's commencing salary for diat of the lecturer. 

4.21 In arguing against the continued linldng of university and C.S.I.R.O. 
salaries, State governments concentrated on the commencing salaries of university 
lecturers and C.S.I.R.O. research scientists. I shall deal with this argument, and 
with the attempu by some universities and staff associations to Unk higher gradei 
to universities with particular C.S.I.R.O. cUusificatlons, when I discuu bench-marks. 
At this stage I shall refer only to general movements hi C.S.I.R.O. salaries hi the 
ranges that appear to be comparaUe with the several levels of university saUuies. 

4.22 In comparing movements hi university salaries with those hi other 
occupations sfaice 1 January 1970, 1 have directed attention especfadly to C.S.I.R.O. 
research scientists, the Commonwealth and State public services (disthiguishhig 
hi each case between clerical/adnunistratlve and prc^ssional classifications) and 
teachers. 

Mmmiis hi CSJJtO. nisi PiAlie Servkt Sifairfse 

4 . 23 As a result of national wage increases, the commencing salary for a lecturer 
has faicreased by 7*6 per cent shice 1 January 1970. This ccmpares with 33«S 
per cent for a research scientist (minimum), hnfriyhig the need for a 24* 1 per cent 
hicrease in the lecturer's salary to restore 1970 relativities. Comparable figures 
or ranges for these and other groups selected for purposes of comparison by tte 
Commonwedth Public Ser^ Board are set out hi TaUe 4.1. The selected 
levels in the salaries behig compared were chosen by locathig sahuries which at 
1 January 1970 were closest to the commenehig salary for a lecturer. The figures 
hi this and the other Tables hi this Chapter do not hiclude the national wage 
adjustment announced on 8 May 1973. 

4.24 In hiterpreting these figures, it must be remembered that salary movemenu 
in these occupattons may have incorporated woric-value changes which should not 
necesstfily be reflected hi universiQr salary movements (even if the comparisons 

TABLE 4.1 

MOVEMENTS SINCE l.l.lfTI IN SALARIEB OF LECTiniERS AND 
COMPARABLE GROUPS 





ittf # of Sahry 
1J.1970 

% 


lUai of ttieretM 
In UHtmitiy 
Salarks to 
JUstore 1970 
RMktMiy 

% 


Uctum (miiiiimmi) 




• • 


CS^LItO. Rcmrch Sdentitt (minimum) 


33 5 


241 


Commonwtalth Public Servke-* 






CMcal/Adffllnlitmtivt 


26*4 


17-5 


Proteiiootl 


33 3-3B 4 


23«9-28«6 


SUilt Pttblie Strvioei^ 






Administrativt 


26 Ml 3 


17'«-31'3 


ProfMiiMal 


30 7-41 8 
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aie otherwise valid). The New South Wales Public Service Board thus referred to 
« 1970 ludustrial Cbmmittion award in which a conscious decision was taken 
to place teachers in * a somewhat higher niche in the wage structure generally bttt 
particularly that relating to professional work \ The time span covered by the 
comparison is also of some significance, and the high poinu in the ranges generally 
relate to salaries which have been adjusted more recently than those representing 
low poinu in the ranges. In the case of the Commonwealth Public Service* for 
example, the differences between movemenu in clerical/administrative and profes- 
sional salaries may be explained first by the fact that the former have not been 
adjusted since IS June 1972 while most of the latter were lut adjusted In 
December 1972 or February 1973. The movement in C.S.I.R.O. research scientist 
salaries relates to a period of three years and four months, that is from October 
1969 to February 1973. Although it strictly does not fall within the period of 
review, I have included in the calculated rates of increase the 3 per cent 
increase awarded C.S.I.R.O. and some other Commonwealth profeuional groups 
in February 1973. The fact of these increases I certainly talce to be relevant 
to my own task. The arUhmetical average of the rates of increase in university 
salaries needed to restore relativity with the salaries selected for purposes oiF 
comparison is 24'S per cent; this of course hu no statistical meaning. 
4.2S At the senior lecturer (maximum) salary level, a similar comparison reveals 
die information sununarlsed in Table 4.2. 

TABLE 4.2 

MOVEMENTS SINCE l.l.lfTI IN SALARIES OP SENIOR LECTURERS AND 

COMPARABLE GROUPS 



Katt of iHernm 
Katt of Salary in Uatmtlty 
laertatt Stitea Salarki to 
1.1.1970 Htuort 1970 
RoMHty 

% % 



70 

32*7 24*0 

28-8 20-4 

32-7-36-6 24«a-27«« 

27-4-44 0 19« 1-34-6 

22-1-42 1 14-1-32-I 



4.26 As with the comparison in respect of lecturers, the ranges in salary 
movemento partly reflect timing differences. The movement in Commonwealth 
Public Service clerical/administrative salaries, which is derived from the Clerk 
Ctus 11 (or the maximum Third Division) salary, relates to the period to 15 
June 1972, while the movement in the salaries of C.S.I.R.O. Principal Research 
Scientists is in respect of the period 17 October 1969 to 8 February 1973. The 
rate of increase in the senior lecturer (maximum) salary needed to restore average 
relativity with the selected salaries is 24*1 per cent. 
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Senior Lecturer (nuudmum) 

C.S.I.R.O. Principal Research Scientist 

Coninonwealth Public Service- 
Clerical /Administrative 
Profeuional 

Sute Public Services— 
Administrative 
Professional 



4.27 At the associate professor (or reader) level, a comparison with other 
selected salaries is made in Table 4 . 3* 

TABLE 4.3 

MOVEMENTS SINCE \ .1.1970 IN SALARIES OF ASSOCIATE PROFESSORS 
(OR RE^iDERS) AND COMPARABLE GROUPS 



Rai0 of lucrum 



Attocitte Profsssor (or Reaa<r) 
C.S.LR.O.— 

Ptindptl Rciearch Scientbt and Senior Principal 
Research Scientist 
Commonwealth Public Service— 

Second Division 

Professional 
Sute Public Services— 

Administrative 

Professional 







incTHUi Sltie§ 


Solwtttt to 


1.1.1970 


RartoM 1970 




JUtaiMiy 


% 


% 


6'9 


• • 


32-7-34-5 


24- 1-23-8 


22S 


14-6 


22-7 


14-8 


22S-3lt-8 


14-9-29-8 


22- 1-38-8 


14-2-29-8 



4 . 2S In this case also the C.S.I.R.O. salaries were adjusted on 8 February 1973, 
but the Conunonwealth Public Service Second Division salaries were last adjusted 
(except (or national wage adjustments) on 4 November 1971; the 22-5 per cent 
increase recorded thus covered a period of just over two years (from 20 September 
1969 to 4 November 1971). The average rate of increase in university salaries 
needed to restore relativity with the salaries selected for purposes of comparison 
is 22-1 per cent. 

4.29 Table 4.4 makes the same kind of comparison for professors. Al this 
level, it b more difficult to obtain a range of professional salaries which Is 

TABLE 4.4 

MOVEMENTS SINCE 1.1.1978 IN SALARIES OF PROFESSORS AND 
COMPARABLE GROUPS 



Profeisor 

C.S.I.R.O. Chief Research Scientbt 
Commonwealth Public Service- 
Second Division 
Professional 
State PuUic Services- 
Administrative 
Profeuinnal 
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6-7 
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21-1 


13-5 
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15-0 


28-3 


20-4 


24-8-40-7 


17-0-31 -9 


22-5-39-5 


14'8-30«7 
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distinct from higher administrative salaries, so that the professional salaries referred 
to relate mainly to medical officers or senior administrators in government 
departments. 

4.30 The average rate of increase needed to restore relativity with the selected 
groups is 23-4 per cent. 

4.31 At this level, it is of some interest to compare movements in the salaries of 
permanent heads, statutory officers and other senior oSHctn in Commonwealth 
and State public services. This is done in Table 4.5. 

TABLE 4.S 

MOVEMENTS SINCE 1.1.1970 IN SALARIES OF PROFESSORS AND PERMANENT 
HEADS (AND OTHER SENIOR OFFICERS) IN COMMONWEALTH AND STATE PUBUC 

SERVICES 

Rale «/ InenoM 
Rait of Salary In Unlmiliy 
luereate Sinct Sahrks lo 
1.1.1970 Rtston 1970 
RelatMiy 

% % 



ProTessor 7 

Commonwealth Permwient Heads 29-50 21-40 

New South Wale«— 

RanfB 30-51 21-41 

Mod" 40 31 

Victoria 25 17 

Queenthnd 38-39 29-30 
South Australia- 

Ranfe 25-39 17-30 

Mode 28 20 

WMtem Australia 37-40 28-31 

Tasmania 35-40 26-31 



4.32 These movements also reflect different time periods between adjustments. 
Until 1 April 1973 Commonwealth First Division salaries had not been varied 
since 1 December 1968; the range in this case results from the fact Jiat all 
permanent heads receive the same salary r$29,250) as a result of the April 1973 
adjustment, whereas previously salaries of permanent heads had ranged from 
$19,500 to $22,750. The movements recorded in Table 4.5 relate to salaries 
only and do not include allowances. 

Movements In TeMbcn* Solarlct 

4.33 Comparisons of academic salaries with teachers* salaries are rendered 
difficult by the problem of finding reasonable points of alignment, but the 
Commonwealth Public Service Board has provided information about movemenU 
in what it considered to be key points in salary scales for Commonwealth and 
State teachers. This information is summarised in Table 4.6. 

4 . 34 In evaluating these movements, it is necessary to bear in mind the comments 
I made above concerning the timing of adjustments and the possibility that work 
value changes may have been recognised by tribunals for the purpose of raising 
the relative level of teachers' salaries. The movements in teachers* salaries compare 
with movements in university salaries over the same period (due to national 
wage increases) which ranged from 7*6 per cent to 6 '7 per cent. 
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TABLE 4.6 

MOVEMENTS IN TEACHERS SALARIES SINCE 1.1.1970 



0; 



% 

Commoowwlth SliS'i 

Ntw South W«k« m'.JIm-S 

QiMMsland 

South AuitnUt n'tS'.i 

W«ttra AuttnOia mTii t 

Tttmani* n-9-n-9 



Satary MttTtMto at Dlf wtat Ltvel* 

4.35 Some Sttte govemmenU argued that percentage salary increases should 
be in asceading order from lecturer to professor, with professors receiving the 
highest peroeatafe increases, while others argued for equal percentage increases. 
These subo^kms seemed to be based mainly on work-value considerations. The 
Australian Oovemment, on the other hand, seemed to use comparative salary 
movementt u the main basis for iu argument that lecturers and senior lecturers 
should receive higher percentage increases (21 per cent) than professon and 
readers (15 per cent). The Australian Vice-Chancellors' Committee and most 
universities supported the principle of uniform percentage increases for all grades 
of stoff. Ai we have seen, however, the Federation of Australian University Staff 
Assodatioiu argued, on work-value grounds, that percentage salary increases 
should be higher for middle levels than for professors and lecturers at the 
min^"^w m i 

4.3< It wiU be seen from Tables 4.1 to 4.4 that, although the pattern of 
average salary movemenu and ranges is roughly the same for all levels of salary, 
the lower levels of C.S.I.R.O. research scientist and Commonwealth Public Service 
salaries have increased to a relatively greater extent than levels which are 
comparable with the salaries paid to professors (and to a lesser extent readers). 
It is therefore desirable that I should emphasise that these differences are due 
essentially to differences in timing and are not due to differences in percentage 
increases granted by salary tribunals at the several levels. The moet recent 
increases in C.S.I.R.O. salaries, for grades up to and including senior principal 
research sclentlsU, were awarded In February 1973, whereas the salaries of cWef 
research sclentlsU and chiefs of division have not been adjusted since November 
1971 (except for national wage cases). The salaries of senior principal research 
sclentlsU, which in February 1970 were $2,024 below those of chief research 
sclentlsU grade 1, are now $322 higher. SlmUarly, Commonwealth Third Division 
clerical/administrative salaries were tost Increased by the Public Service Arbitrator 
on 15 June 1972, whereas Second Division salaries have not been the subject of 
a determination since 4 November 1971. . ^ ,. 

4.37 Because of these differences In timing, I do not accept the Australtan 
Oovemmenft submission that 'since 1970 wages at higher administrative and 
professional Uvets have not shown the same level of increase as at the lower 
levels', an argument which seems to have been chiefly responsible for the 
Oovemment't lubmisslon that the salaries of professors and readen should be 
Increased only 15 per cent compared with 21 per cent for lecturers and 
senior lecturers. The fact that Commonwealth Public Service Second Division 
salaries last moved by approximately 15 per cent In November 1971 (after 25 
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months), while C.S.I.R.O. Chief Reieareh Scientist 1 salaries last moved by 
approximately 12 'S per cent in November 1971 (after 21 months), does not 
provide a sufficient guide to the appropriate movement in academic Mlaries over 
a 36-month period ending in January 1973. In any case, although there are 
indications that equal percentage salary increases for higher and lower levels may 
soon ^ve way to some form of tapering, adjustments to C.S.I.R.O. and 
Commonwealth and State public service salaries during the past three years have 
almost invariably taken the form of equal percentage increases. To the extent that 
a case for tapering academic salaries now exists, it rests on assumpti(MU about 
future developmentt rather than observed trends in the pest. 

MoveMti fai Acadeiric Maitei ia the UaMed Kli«den and New ZeiOaad 

4.3t To the extent that Australian academic staff are recruited from or by 
universities in other countries, movements in academic salaries in those oouatries 
are relevant to a review of Australian university salaries. Because salaries are 
not uniform In the U.S.A. and Canada, salary movemenu cannot be eutty 
identified in those countries. In the United Kingdom, however, university sdaries 
are now adjusted annually and a pattern can be established. Hie minimum 
non-clinical lecturer's salary increased by 30*2 per cent between 1 Octdbet 1969 
and 1 October 1972, in annual steps of 10*0 per cent. 10*1 per cent and 7*5 
per cent. Because of an increase in the incremental range, the non-clinical 
lecturer's maximum salary increased by 38*5 per cent over the same period. 
The minimum non-clinical professor's salary increased by 30*5 per cent (in 
annual steps of 10*0 per cent, 7*0 per cent and 10*8 per cent), while die 
permitted average salary for non-clinical professors rose by, 28*0 per cent (in 
annual steps ai 10*0 per cent, 7*0 per cent and 8*7 per cent). These movements 
may be placed in perH>ective by noting that average earnings of all em[^oyees 
rose by about 45 per cent during the three-year period. 
4.39 Between April 1970 and October 1972, non-medical lecturers' and 
senior lecturers' salaries hi New Zealand universities increased by 36*3 per cent. 
Average minimum and maximum salaries paid to professors, associate p«ofess<Mi 
and readers increased at the same rate. 
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Chapter 5 : Comparative wage 

justice : Other 
considerations 

5.1 In thii Chapter, 1 turn to a coniidcration of the other issues relating to 
comparative wage justice which were mcnUoned briefly in Chapter 4. xnese 
include the use of bench-marlts in salary comparisons, the choice of starting dates, 
die question of leads and lags, and repercussive effects. 

Hm IMtTMNt of BeMk-Mnkf 

5.2 Although Sir Richard Eggleston referred generally, in his 1964 and 1970 
Reporu, to movements in C.S.I.R.O., Commonwealth Second Division and other 
puUk service salaries, he speclflcaUy cautioned agatast 'assuming tfua any 
particular salary range in any other occupation should he treated as a guide jor 
the movement o1 academic salaries, with the exception of the commencing salary 
of a research scientist in CS.lR>0'. 

5.3 In his 1964 Report, Sir Richard explained the need for a link between tte 
commencing salary for a lecturer and tiie commencing salary fo^^ a itseaich 
icienUst hi the C.S.I.R.O. In terms of tiie Identical qualifications which he saW 
were needed for appohitmenU in science faculUes on the one hand and ttie 
C.S.I.R.O. on the other, the fact that science graduates of one Und or anottier 
formed a majority of university staff and the InsUtence of selection comnUtteej 
tiiat a common standard of recnihment should apply for permanent staff in au 
university faculties. During tiie present Inquiry, some States have argued that 
Sir Richard was not justified In establishing a dose link between Uie commencing 
salaries of research scientlsU and university lecturen. Their* argument was based 
on a number of proposUlons, including one tiiat tiie academic qualifications of 
lecturers are below those of research sclentisU, anotiier that the duties and career 
prospccu of the two positions are not comparable, and a tiiird tiiat since 1964 
there has been a much faster rate of growtii hi tiie reciuitmem of staff forthe 
humanities and social sciences (who typlcaUy have fewer Ph.D. and otiier higher 
degrees) than for the natural sciences and en^eering. 

8.4 It U my view that changes ta the mix between science and ^^^-^^ 
recruitment do not Invalidate the use of tiie research sclentUt bench-mark provided 
the other two conditions specified by Sir Richard stiU hold, tiiat is provMed 
Qualifications for research sclentlsU and science lecturere are shnUar and provided 
a common standard of recniltmem applies tiiroughout all university faculties. 

5 g I have therefore spent some time hi reviewing appotatment qualifications 
and procedures In universities and hi dtscuuhig these matters wltii senior offlcere 
In both universities and the C.S.I.R.O., some of whom have had experience in 
recruhhig staff In both kinds of Institutions. In tiie light of these Inquiries I am 
satisfied that, at the pohit of emry tato C.S.I.R.O. research scientist posU and 
university science lectureships, recruitment Is from a common pool and substaiiilally 
tiie same qualifications and leveU of abUlty are requUtd. Because of hicreaset 
which have occurred hi tiie supply of graduates witfi Ph.D. degrees relative to the 
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number of new stuff posts available, universities have become mon stlective in 
making appointments in both science and non-science faculties (and la lome fields 
graduates with Ph.D. degrees are being appointed to sub-lecturing potts). But 
C.S.I.R.O. appointments are likewise affected by increased competition for reseaich 
posts. 

5.6 In so far as relative standards of recruitment in science and non-science 
faculties within universities are concerned, it is necessary to look not only at formal 
educational qualifications, but also at experience requirements and at the lecruit- 
ment problems of individual disciplines whkh result from such facton u pnuuret 
of the market. It is clear that selection committees need to take into account 
both previous academic experience (say as a tutor) and the needs of particuhir 
discifdines (such as law, engineering, education or business administration) for 
persons with practical experience. In so doing, they must weigh the respecthre 
meriu of experience requirements on the one hand and formal academic qualifi- 
cations on the other, and I am satisfied that, having regard to both kinds of 
facton. recruitment standards overall in universities are reasonaUy uniform. 

5.7 The effect of market pressures on the standard of university appointmenU 
(e.g. in disciplines such as law and accounting) is more difficult to gauge, but the 
existence of such pressures undoubtedly results in persons behig iq^lnted with 
fewer qualifications or with less experience than would usually be required of 
university lecturers. Given uniformity in salary levels between dlidpUnes, however^ 
the only way in which universities can expect to make reasonable appointmenU in 
these areas is to vary requirements in respect of formal qualification* or experience, 
for example by appointing younger men of demonstrated ability who have not yet 
completed Ph.D. or other higher degrees. In so doing they are making a consck)Ut 
decision, in the Australian academic tradition, to maintain salary uniformity 
between disciplines and to deal with recruitment problems by means other than 
salary differentials. I conclude that there is nothing in this approach to suggest 
that the commencing salaries of lecturers in the difficult maricet areas should be 
lower than those of other lecturers. Indeed, insistence on the same formal 
qualifications for both groups would necessitate hi^er saUtfies for disciplines 
subject to stronger market pressures, a polfcy which universities have traditkmaUy 
resisted for reasons which I support. 

5.8 The final argument advanced for breaking the link between commencing 
salaries for research scientists and lecturers was the existence of differences in the 
nature of their responsibilities and in their career prospects. Differences in 
responsibility undoubtedly exist; to mention only the most obvious one, lecturers 
are required to teach as well as undertake research work. While there are also 
differences in tenure and promotion prospects, these are not all hi favour of the 
lecturer. Whh the introduction of fixed-term appohitments in universities, hi 
the form of lecturing fellowships and three-year or contract appohitments, the 
differences are in any case not as great now as they were when Sir Richard first 
establbhed the nexus. But because Sir Richard specifically restricted the use 
of the research scientist bench-mark to the commenclag salary for a lecturer, and 
rejected the idea that bench-marks for higher university posts could be obtaked 
from other points in the C.S.I.R.O. salary scale, the comparisons that have been 
made are not really relevant to the discussion. I therefore conclude that It is only 
after the biitial appointment that differences in duties or promotion prospects may 
necessitate or justify salary differentials. In its submission, the Australian Govern- 
ment supported the continued use of the research scientist bench-mark. 
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5.9 This leads to the question whether additional bench-marks might reasonably 
be established by reference to other points in the C.S.I.R.O. salary scale. Some 
university and stafl! association submissions have explicidy sought to establish links 
between (a) senior lecturer and senior research scientist at principal research 
scientist, (b) reader and principal research scientist or senior principal research 
scientist, and (c) professor and chief research scientist (or chief of division 
grade 1). Other submissions seem to be suggesting simihur links by impUcation. 
Althou^ there is some movement of staff between the C.S.I.R.O. and universities, 
it is not pouible to establish meaningful relativities on the basis ot these move- 
ments. Given the differences in funedons, responsiUlity, staffing structures and 
conditions of employment hi the two kinds of institutbns. I do not consider that 
any useful purpose can be served by seeking to identify equivalent pohits hi salary 
scales. As I have already pohited out, however, movements in C.S.I.R.O. salaries 
•t appropriate levels mutt be consklered relevant in rdation to comparative wage 
justice aspects of my Inquiry. 

5.10 I have therefore not been persuaded that appropriate bench-marks can be 
established in relation to the higher levels of university salaries. On the other 
hand, there was general agreement on the part cl governments, universities and 
staff associations that the entry pohit to the teaching profenion (as represented by 
the commenchig salary paid by State education departments to four-year trained 
teachen) provides a useful basis of comparison with the commencing salary pdd 
to university tutors and demonstrators. I accept this as a meanhigful benclMnark, 
subject to a number ol qualifications which seem to me to rule out exact 
equivalence between the two starthig salaries. These are di s cussed when I deal 
tHsh sahuies tot sub4ecturer staff. 

Startiig Daist In Cd m p a riion a of Salary Moveaeits 

5.11 In some government submissions, arguments to justify particular rates ci 
university salary increases were based on comparisons with other eateries which 
made use of ina^Mopriate starthig dates, such as dates when those other salaries 
were adjusted in 1970 after the date of the Eggleston Report (May 1970). The 
rates of hicrease in the salaries being used for purposes of comparison thus 
either related to a shorter time span than the three-year period covered by the 
review of university salaries, or ignored adjustments which had been made hi 
respect <A the other salaries during the three-year period. 

5.12 On the other side, it needs to be recognised that university and staff 
association claims, based on adjustments made to C.S.I.R.O. and certahi 
Commonwealth Public Service salaries in February 1973, would have the effect 
of introduchig a slight opposite bias in favour of univenity salaries if, for purposes 
of comparing rate increases, those adjustments were assumed to fall withhi the 
three-year period of comparison. (I should pohit out that I regard the fact d the 
C.S.I.R.O. and other 1973 salary adjustments as relevant to my review of 
university salaries; it is their significance hi comparisms of rate increases whfch 
needs to be carefully established.) A related problem hi making rate comparisons 
over time stems from the lags in university salaries (or the leads in other salaries) 
which are associated with differences in the frequent of adjustments. This 
question is examined below. 

8.13 Submissions made on behalf of two States argued that 1 January 1964 
should be used as the starthig date for purposes of comparing movemetts hi 
university salaries with changes in salaries of other relevant groups. Because 
neither the 1967 nor the 1970 adjustment was based on any review of work-vidue 
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changM, it is clearly necesMry to go back to 1964 in evaluating changes in 
qualifications, functions, responsibilities and other factors bearing on acabemie 
pecfbcmanoe. But the State submissions concerned also argued or implied that 
the 1964 starting date was the appropriate one to use for purposes ei the 
comptratfve wage justice aspecu of my Inquiry. In opposing this view, the 
Federation of Australian University Stail Associations claimed that Commonwealth 
and State Governments had aU agreed to the adjustments made to university 
salaries in 1967 and 1970, and that these adjustmenu were both clearly intended 
to preserve comparative wage justice. In so far as this aspect of my Inquiry was 
concerned, the Federation argued that it would be improper to go back bqrond the 
last decision, which everyone had agreed had achieved appropriate relativity at 
that time. 

S . 14 The Australian Government seemed to support die Federation in this view, 
by suggesting tiiat ' // would appear that the academic salary levels recommended 
by Mr Justice Eggleston In 1970 are the most appropriate to take for comparison 
purposes with other occupational groups. These rates were fixed as fair 
and reasonable after looking at wage comparisons at that point of time \ However, 
later in iu submlsskm the Australian Government suggested tiiat changes in 
lelativities which were associated witii tiie 1967 and 1970 adjustments can no 
k)nger be justified, tiiereby imj^ying tiiat tiiere should be a reversion to 1964 
relativities. 

5.15 This ittue is of some importance because botii the 1967 and, to a lesser 
extent, tiie 1970 adjustmenu resulted in shifts in relativities which it is difficult 
to explain reference to percentage movements in otiier relevant salaries. 
Between January 1964 and July 1967, for example, tiie research scientist 
(minimum) salary increased by 9*7 per cent while tiie lecturer (minimum) 
salary rose by 12*5 per cent. The comparable rates for chief research scientistt 
and professors were 13 9 per cent and 15 4 per cent Between July 1967 and 
January 1970, tiie research scientist (minimum) salary rose by 16*9 per cent 
while tiie percentage increase for tiie lecturer (minimum) salary wu 17*0 per 
cent In this period, tiie 20 per cent increase for professors was below tiie rate of 
increase of 22*3 per cent achieved by chief research scientisu. The percentage 
increase hi lecturers' salaries which wmld now be needed to restore tiie 1964 
relativity witii research scientisu is 20*8 per cent, while an increase of 24*1 per 
cent would be needed to restore tiie 1970 reUtivity. The correspondhig figures 
for professors and chief research scientisu (which no doubt reflect tiie faa tiiat 
salaries tit tiie latter have not been adjusted since November 1971, whereas 
research scientisu' salaries were lut adjusted in February 1973) are 13*3 per 
cent and 14*0 per cent Analysis of movemenu hi academic and Commonwealtii 
Second Division salaries lends further support to tiie view tiiat tiie 1967 and 
1970 adjustmenu resulted in shifu hi rela^vity compared witii tiie situation that 
prevaUed in 1964. 

8.16 Altiiough I accept the general proposition that, for the purposes of 
maintaining comparative wage justice, tiie appropriate sUrting date for my 
Inquiry is January 1970, tills does not mean tiiat I can base my conclusions merely 
on such changes in comparative salaries as may have occurred since tiiat date. 
In the first place, it is necessary for me to examine tiie timing of adjustmenu in 
otiier salaries to ensure tiiat tiie p^centage increases behig compared relate to 
equivalent time peiiods. It is tiierefore of some significance tiiat C.S.I.R.O. and 
most Commonwealtii Second and Third Division salaries had all been adjusted 
during tiie few montiis immediately preceding tiie adjusUnent in university salaries 
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that resulted from the 1970 Eggleston Inquiry, and had pretumaUy therefore 
been taken into account by Sir Richard in reaching his decision. It is equally 
important to recognise that, although C.S.I.R.O. salaries up to the level of senior 
principal research scientist have been adjusted as recently as February 1973, 
hitler C.S.I.R.O. and Second DlObion salaries have not been adjusted since 
November 1971 while Third Division clerical/administrative salaries were last 
adjusted in June 1972. Secondly, it is necessary to examine movements in other 
salaries being considered with a view to isdating any components which may be 
said to reflect work-value changes. If another tribunal has made a consdoui 
decision to shift relativities in the light of a work-value study, it would be 
ini4)propriate tor me to use the percentage increase hi the other salaries u a 
guide to the movement needed in univenity salaries to maintahi comparative wage 
justice. Such shifts in relativities need to ht examined by me in the context of 
my own work-value studies. 

5.17 Equally important U the need to study the shifts in relativities which 
occurred in 1967 and 1970, with a view to decldhig whether comparative wage 
justice requires that the effects of these changes be perpetuated through the 
recommendations of the present Inquiry. It seenu clear diat these ^ts were 
faitended largely to give leads hi university salaries, at the thne of the adjustments, 
in order to compensate for past lags or expected future delays in adjusting 
univenity salaries relative to adjustments hi other relevant salaries. The question 
therefore is whether shnilar leads (or perhaps leads of a different magnitude) need 
to be recognised hi the present Inquiry, or whether for purposes of comparative 
wage justice it is appropriate to revert to the 1964 relativities. In terms of the 
C.S.LR.O. research scientist (nUnhnum) salary which I have decided to contfaiue 
to use as a bench-mark, the answer to this question requh«s the selection of a 
rate of hicrease for the mhihnum lecturer's salary either (a) somewhere between 
the 20*8 per cent needed to restore the 1964 relativity and the 24*1 per cent 
hicrease needed to restore the 1970 relativity or (b) as seems to be argued 
by the Federation, somewhat hi excess of 24*1 per cent. 
S.IS I therefore now turn to an examination of the significance of shifts in 
relativities hivolvhig lags and leads and the associated question of compensation 
for past or future losses. 

Co«peMatloa for Past and FMne LoiiM 

S.19 In his 1970 Report, Sir Richard Eggleston considered the case for shifts 
hi relativities, in a comparative wage justice adjustment, hi order to take account 
of past or future lags hi university salaries. We have seen that, hi discunlng the 
1967 adjustment. Sir Richard hidicated that hicreases granted then were greater 
than seemed to have been justified on the sole basis of comparative wage justice, 
and that the size of the hicreases may have been hifluenced by the faa that there 
was no provision for adjustments between the periodical reviews. As I mentioned 
hi Chapter 4, Sir Richard drew attention hi 1970 to the disadvantages suffered 
by groups whose salaries are adjusted only at three-yearly hitervals, and said that 
his recommendations on salary levels usumed that academic salaries would 
henceforth be adjusted hi accordance with national wage case decisions. He 
concluded: * . . . while I should make a small discount in recommending present 
salaries on the assumption that I do not need to provide a cushion against juture 
price rises, as I did In 1964, If I did not make this assumption I should feel bound 



to neommend a level which woidd afford a much larger cushion than I then 
thought appropriate. I am of course not unmindful of the fact that academic st^ 
have not had the benefit of adiustability during the past 2i years but whether /Jji 
disadvantage has been greater or less than the allowance made for it, is incapable 
of accurate assessment. Neither the deduction to be made for the future nor the 
addition (if any) to be allowed for the past is capable of being quantified, but 
I have done my best to make a fair allowance for all these elements.' 

5.20 To tummarise, it appears that in 1964 the consideration that university staff 
would not receive automatic adjustments, and were thereby disadvantaged by 
oomparison with other salary earners, influenced the figures recommended. In 
1967 it appears that the increases were affected both by the past loss suffered 
by staff in not having had their salaries adjusted for a period of some three and 
a half years, and by the prospective factor arising from the absence of any 
provbion for adjustment between periodical reviews. Sir Richard's 1970 recom- 
mendations were based on the auumption that automatic adjustments would be 
made to academic salaries in accordance with national wage decisions, a policy 
which has since been implemented. The shifu in relativities which, as we have 
seen, occurrred in 1967 and in 1970 may thus be explained largely in terms of 
allowances for lags and leads. 

8.21 Academic salaries were increased by 6 per cent in January 1971 and by 
a further $104 per annum in May 1972 as a result of national wage case 
decisions. I propose to recommend not only that permanent machinery be 
constituted to permit academic salaries to be reviewed at least every two years 
but also that the present convention of making adjustments in accordance with 
national wage decisions be continued. On the assumption that these recommen- 
dations will be adopted, I consider that it is not necessary for me to include 
a prospective cushiiMiing factor in my assessment. 

5.22 If justice is to be done in terms of allowing for leads and lags, over a 
relatively long period any losses which a particular group may incur through lags 
in adjusttnents need to be roughly compenuted for by gains resulthig during periods 
when that group's salaries are in advance of other comparable groups. An analysis 
of adjustmenu that have been taking place since 1964 lends some support to the 
view that, until the end of 1970, this kind of justice was substantially achieved, 
and that despite the introduction of automatic national wage adjustments the 
balance of advantage then swung agahut academic staff. It was argued by staff 
associations that university staff were disadvantged as a consequence of substantial 
increases which were awarded to most C.S.I.R.O. research scienttt salaries In 
December 1970 (15 per cent). Commonwealth Third Division saUries In December 
1970 (9-5 per cent to 12-76 per cent) and June 1972 (7-S per cent), and 
Commonwealth Second Division salaries in November 1971 (IS per cent). State 
public service salaries recorded similar increases. 

5.23 To the extent that these other groups have been receiving higher salaries 
for some time prior to the present review, there is an argument that academic staff 
have been at a relative disadvantage. However, h needs to be emphasised that 
it is not possible to determine to what extent the adjustmenu of those other 
salaries took hito consideratton the shifts in relativities which occurred in 1967 
and 1970, when university salary adjustments were influenced by compensating 
factors for past and prospective losses. Again, it cannot be assumed that shlfu in 
relativity will continue to operate for any specifled length of . time In the future. 
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5.24 It must be remembered that I am endeavouring to fix academic salaries at 
a proper level a^ at 1 January 1973, in a situation where salary levels were 
determined three years previously and were increased, in the intervening period, 
in accordance with national wage decisions. Sir Richard said in 1970 that the 
acceptance of national wage adjustments would ' be likely to take much of the heat 
out of claims for re-assessment '. In the light of the shifts in relativities which have 
occurred since 1964, it is impracticable for me to determine whether university 
teachers iiave suffered any real disa dvantage by not having their salaries adjusted 
during the past three years, and if so to what extent. I have therefore come to the 
conclusion that I should disregard this factor and make no further allowance for 
past (or future) losses. In the li^t of the history of academic salaries over the 
put d^ade, I think there is pertinence in the point made in the Australian 
Oovemment's submission: 'It Is unrealistic to attempt to obtain effectively 
simultaneous adjustment of all salaries by some complex system of compensation 
incorporated Into salary adjustments '. Further, on the assumption that there will 
be set up permanent review machinery in accwdance with my recommendations, 
I do not wish to include in the recommended salary levels an element of 
uncertahity, which may add to the difficulties of a future tribunal in arriving at 
new levels based on a comparative wage justice assessment. 

RepcfciMhre Effects 

5.25 The submissions which we received from some State governments and 
their officers emphasised the effects which university salary increases might have 
upon their budgets. In his 1964 Report, Sir Richard Egg: : ston referred to the 
position of the so-called claimant States, which receive special grants through the 
machinery of the Commonwealth Grants Commission. He said: ' Under exisdng 
circumstances, the burden of any Increase in academic salaries wfdch would other- 
wise be borne by the budget of a claimant State will nomuAly be recouped by a 
special Commonwetdth grant, and for these States there is no budgetary problem 
Because there are now three dainuut States (Queensland, Soudi Australia and 
Tasmania), I should indicate that I am aware that, as a result of the Grants 
Commission's procedures, the claimant States are not at present relieved of the 
responsibility for meeting their share of increases in academic salaries. 

5.26 Apart from the direct financial effects of unhrenity salary increases. State 
governments said they were concerned with the repercussive effects which any 
increases might have in relation to colleges of advanced education, teachers and 
the public services generally. The major burden, it was said, would arise because 
of the acceptance by governments of the principle formulated in the Report of the 
Inquiry into Salaries of Lecturers and Senior Lecturers in Colleges of Advanced 
Education, which was presented by Mr Justice Sweeney on 1 May 1969. The 
Sweeney recommendations that the salaries of lecturers and senior lecturers in 
colleges should be broadly the same as those In universities have now been 
implemented throughout Australia in respect of those members of college staff 
who have satisfied the criteria suggested by Mr Justice Sweeney. In most States 
and the A.C.T., also, salaries paid to more senior academic staff have been 
related to those of university professors and readers. Colleges of advanced 
education have rapidly increased in number in recent years and vary considerably 
in size and function. They can be classified into the five categories distinguished 
in Table 5.1. 
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TABLE S.l 

NUMBER OP C.A.E.'S AND RANGE OF ENROLMENTS IN IfTI 
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640-8900 
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S . 27 I have been urged, both by some State governmentfi and by some memben 
o( the coUege sector, to give consideration to the position of college ftaS in 
framing my recommendations on salary levels. I should therefore m; ke it clear 
that I regard any such consideration as falling outside my terms oi reference, 
whkh require me to consider colleges only in relation to the question of permanent 
machinery for review. In so far as repercussive effecU are concerned, I cannot 
disagree with what Sir Richard said, in his 1970 Report, to the effect that any 
repercussive effecte in relaUon to colleges of advanced education will be the 
consequence of the acceptance by governments of the Sweeney recommendations. 

5.28 Some government submissions also drew attention to the likelihood of 
the increases in academic salaries having repercuuive effects on teachers* salaries 
and publte service salaries generally. It was also said that depwtments of education 
may have trouble in attracting senior ofiicers from the fields which yielded capable 
administraton in the past. I was told that such flow-ons would impose consktorabto 
strains upon State budgets. I have ttken account, and I hope proper account, of 
the salaries payable by, and the salary movemento in, the education departments 
of the States, including the salaries received by school teachers. I have also taken 
hito consideration salary levels and salary movemenU hi other areas of the State 
publte services. The salaries I have considered are the ones in effect at the date 
of this Report, so that I can see no justification for my recommendations being 
used as an argument for an increase in the salaries of research scientists, public 
scrvante or teachers (or indeed any other persons to the community whose 
sabries are not formally related to academic salaries). 

5.29 I can appreciate that the benefit of any major salary increase carries with 
it a correspondtog detriment to those who have to pay, and in reaching my 
assessment I have had regard to the financial burdens tovolved. The Australian 
Government has recently announced that it is prepared to take over from the 
Sutes, as from 1 January 1974, their respective shares of the recurrent and 
cafrital granu for the financing ot all tertiary educational institutions. This is not 
relevant to my assessment of salaries, but it may well have c(msiderable bearing 
upon the argument that the State Treasuries will be financially embanassed by 
any consequential salary adjustmenu in colleges of advanced education. As for 
the more todirect repercussive effects which I have discussed, I am not persuaded 
that then is anydiing to my Report which will cause academic salaries to become 
leaders rather than followers to the area of wage and salary determtoatkm. It 
follows that I am not persuaded that the payment of adequate academic salaries 
will have any adverse effect upon the recruitment of senior administrative staff to 
St«te departments of education, school teachers or public servants. 
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Chapter 6 : Recommended salary 

levels 

6.1 In the light of my useisment of academic work value and comparative 
ulary movemeott, I now proceed to ipecific recommendati(HU on salary levds 
for univenity pfofeiion, associate professors (or readers), senior lecturers and 
lecturers. 



M Salaiy Lerdi ad Ratei of tacfeaie 

i.2 In order to place my recommendations in perspective, I list in Table 6.1 
the specific submissions regarding salary levels made by the Fedaation of 
Australian University Staff Associations, the Australian Vice-Chancellors* 
Committee and the Australian Government. The proposed salaries reflect the 
views of the bodies concerned on both academic work value and comparathre 
wage justice. Most State governments refrained from making specific proposals, 
but the rates of iiurease whidi some States recommended were within the limits 
which the Australian Government recommended for different staff grades (IS to 
21 per cent). Salaries recommended by university governing bodies sometimes 
exceeded and sometimes fell short of the amounu proposed by the Australian 
Vke-Chanoellors' Committee (A.V.C.C.), while amounU recommended by some 
individual staff associations were substantially in excess of those proposed by the 
Federation of Australian University Staff Associations (F.A.U.S.A.). The 

TABLE 6.1 

SUBMI88IONS ON ACADEMIC SALARY LEVELS AND RATES OF INCREASE 

fnpmd StSarkt 
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N.S. 
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12.033 


23 


11,669 


21 


9.390 


13.300 


43-8 
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11.362 


21 


6,801 


8.830 


30-1 


8,301 


23 


8.229 


21 



Profettor 

Associate FroTeisor /Router 
Senior Lecturer^ 

Maximum 

Minimum 
Lecturer— 

Maximum 

Minimum 



NJ.S Not Shown. 

existing salaries recorded in Table 6« 1 are those in effect at 1 January 1973, that 
is before the national wage case decision announced on 8 May Wl'i. The salaries 
paid by some individual universities at certain levels differ ^ghtly from the 
standard salaries recorded in Table 6« L 
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1.3 It will be seen that the Federation, the Vice-Chancellors' Committee imd 
the Australian Government have different views not only about the appropriate 
magnitude of salary increases in general but also about the relative increases to be 
awarded to different grades. Table 6.2 shows the implications of these differences 
with respect to the internal salary structure of universities, by relating the proposed 
salary levels for sub-professorial grades to thoie suggested for professors. 

6.4 The adoption of the Federation's proposal would resuk in the salaries of 
other grades rising relative to tfiose of professors and lecturers (at the minimum), 
while the Vice-Chancellors' Committee suggested that Internal relativities remain 
unchanged. The Australian Government submitted that salaries of lecturers and 
senior lecturers be increased relative to those of professors and associate professon 
or readers. As I have already observed, some State govemmenU and moH 
universities recommended that internal relativities be maintained, most faidividual 

TABLE 6.2 

SUBMISSIONS ON PROPOSED SALARY STRUCTURES 

par Mat 



ProTetsor 

Auodite Professor /Reader 

Senior Lecturer- 
Maximum 
Minimum 

Lecturer- 
Maximum 
Minimum 



N J. s Not Shown. 



Existing 
JUbtMHu 



Pr^OMd KtkiMtlts 



FjiM.S.A. A.V.C.C. 



AutraHm 



100 


100 


100 


100 


82-6 


87-5 


82-6 


12-6 


731 


77-5 


73- 1 


76-9 


611 


N.S. 


611 


61-2 


611 


67-5 


611 


64-3 


44-3 


44-3 


44-3 


46-6 



Staff associations supported the Federation's proposals for changes in the salary 
structure, while some State governments recommended that there sliould be 
inverse tapering, that is to say they proposed that the rates of increase should be 
in ascending order (with lecturers receiving the lowest percentage increases and 
professors receiving the highest). 

6.5 In considering these conflicting viewpoints, it is necessary to have regard 
both to work-value arguments affecting internal relativities and to comparative 
salary movements at different levels. 

6.6 In 1964 Sir Richard Eggleston found some support, on the basis of salaty 
movemenu and arbitral determinations in the community generally, for the v.'ew 
that percentage increases should be lower for higher salaries than for low salaries. 
His recommendations were based on this approach. The 1967 adjustment, 
however, gave a greater percentage increase to salaries from professor down to 
the top of the lecturer's scale than to the bottom of the lecturer's scale, and the 
1970 Eggleston Report a*so recognised the then current tendency for a higher 
percentage increase at higher levels than at lower (Hies. 
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6.7 There exists some uncertainty as to what may happen in the higher ranges 
of salaries which I have regarded as relevant in looking at comparative salary 
movemenu, for example, in the salaries of C.S.I.R.O. chiefs of division (or chief 
research scientisU) and those in the Second Division (rf the Commcmwealth 
Public Service. As I have pointed out, there have not been adjustments in these 
salaries for some time. In the Australian Government submission U was said 
that 'since 1970 wages at higher administrative and professional levels have not 
shown the same level of increase as at the lower levels '. On the other hand, the 
representatives of the Commonwealth Public Service Board with whom I had 
discuttions did not feel that, in public service salary adjustments over recent 
years, there could be discerned any reliable indications of a compression of higher 
salaries relative to lower ones. Nevertheless, I think that both the policy of the 
present Australian Government and the current notions predominating in the 
community are that higher salaries ihould be adjusted by lower percentage 
increases than are applied to lower sflaries. Such a frfiilosophy seems to have 
influenced the recent national wage case decisions of the Commonwealth 
ArUtration Commission. I feel I should give some weight to this social philosof^y 
and that, in case I have erred in this evaluation of trends in salary fixation, my 
view should be made known to a future university salaries review tribunal. With 
these considerations in mind, and also having close regard to the salaries paid at 
senior levels in the comparable occupations to vMch I have eariier referred the 
salaries which I recommend illustrate a degree of tapering In the grades from 
professor down to lecturer (and indeed to sub4ecturer staff). 

lUcoMMidtd Salwy Leveb 

6.8 Turning now to salary levels hi general, it may help if I summarise the 
conclusions which I reached following; my assessment ol academic work value and 
my review of comparative salary movements. 

6.9 In so far as academic work value is concerned, I indicated in Chapter 2 
that I am satisfied that the responsibilities of university teachers have not become 
leu onerous or less time-consuming since 1964, and indeed that their contribution 
to society is probably greater now than it was then. But I also came to the 
condusion that, having regard to the increasing responsibilities of other high-income 
groups with whom university teachers may be compared, there should not be a 
significant shift in relativities towards academic salaries on work-vahie grounds 
alone. 

6.10 My consideration of problems of recruitment and retention of staff on the 
one hand, and of the non-salary benefiu of academic emi^oyment on the other, 
likewUe did not lead me to accept that there should be any substantial shift in 
academic salaries relative to those of other comparable occupations. It follows 
that the salary levels which I recommend are based principally on the salary 
movements which have occurred, and the salary levels which have been reached, 
in those other occupations. My choice of relevant occupations was influenced by 
the view that the hicomes oS professional or other groups in the private sector 
l»ovide little guide to appropriate levels of academic salaries, and that movements 
in C.S.I.R.O. and certain Commonwealth and State public service salaries were 
more relevant for purposes of my review. 

6.11 My recommendations are also based on the beliefs: (a) that there Is still 
a strong case for linking the commencing salary of a lecturer with that ci ■ 
C.S.I.R.O. research scientist; (b) that I must concern myself mainly with salary 
movements which have occurred since university salaries were last reviewed la 
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Jinuary 1970; and (c) that I cannot take it upon myself to shift relativities in 
such a way as to compensate university teachers for any past or funire losses 
arising out of delays in adjusting academic salaries. 

6 . 12 In the light of all these considerations, the salary scales which I recommend 
for professors, associate professors (or readen), senior lecturers and lecturers 
are set out in Table 6.3. 

6.13 I recommend that the proposed salary levels be implemented with effect 
ftom 1 January 1973, as indicated in the then Minister's statement at the time 
I was asked to undertake the Inquiry, and that funds be made available to 
universities accordingly. My recommendations auume that academic salaries will 
continue to be adjusted from time to time in accordance with national wage 
decisions. It follows that the salary levels reconunended in Table 6.3 should be 

TABLE 6.3 



RECOMMENDED SALARY SCALES FOR AUSTRALIAN UNIVERSITIES, 

1 JANUARY 1973 





Existing 


Rtcommtndtd 


Rat9 of tnetHm 




$ 


% 


% 


ProrcMor 

Auociate Prorenor /Reader 
Senior Lecturer 
Lecturer 


13.368 

12,697 
9.644-1 l,234(a) 
6.801' 9.390(a) 


i«.uOO 

1S.S0O 
11,900-400 (5)-13.900 
8,400-460 (7)-l 1.620 


21-0 

22*1 
23«4-23«7 
23«5-23«7 



(e) lacrencnul Kakt are not siven becauae they vary from univenity to univerti^. 



further adjusted following the national wage decision announced on 8 May 1973, 
by which date the drafting of this Report had been virtually completed. 

6.14 Because of the differential rates of increase at the several levels, the 
recommended salaries of other grades of staff will increase relative to those of 
professors. The proposed conunencing salary for a lecturer will tiius be 45*2 per 
cent of that for a professor, compared with 44*3 per cent at present, while the 
maximum salary for a senior lecturer will increase from 73*1 per cent of the 
professor's salary to 74*7 per cent. In 1964 Sir Richard Eggleston determined 
Uie senior lecturer's maximum salary by reference to tiie midpoint of tiie interval 
between the professor's salary and tiie commencing rate for a lecturer. It will be 
observed from Table 6.3 that Uie maximum I am recommending for a senior 
lecturer will be $400 above tiiis midpoint. 

Uniform Salary Scaks and lacreacnti 

6.15 The salary scalss for lecturers and senior lecturers differ sli^dy among 
universities both as to minimum or maximum points and as to incremental 
steps. I recommend that the opportunity be taken to ctandardise these scales In 
accordance with the amounts and incremental steps specified In Table 6.3. In the 
Universities of Queensland and James Cook the increments for lecturers in tiie 
lower half of tiie incremental range are consideraUy lower tiian in the other 
universities— approximately $340 per year for the first four steps instead of 
approximately $369. This results in a not Insignificant loss of income in those 
early years and I can see no justification for it. 
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iUwMdi AppoiirtMBts and Other CttcgoriM ol Acadtmk Stai 

6.16 Although my terms of reference relate ipeciflcally to university teachers, 
I assume that the salaries of senior research staff wiU be increased in such a way 
as to matotain their existing relativities with the salaries of university teachers. 
Appropriate percentage increases should also be given to other special categories 
of academic staff (such as personal professors, professorial fellows, fellows, etc.) 
in order to maintain existing relativities. 

Rites tor Part-Time Staf 

6.17 The terms of reference relate only to fuU-Ume members of the teaching 
staff but I have been asked by some universities to consider the question <« 
paymenu to part-time staff who are paid on an hourly rate. Universities spend 
significant funds on payments for part-time teaching and I expect that members 
of the part-time staff will have their rates of remuneration increased in direct 
proportion to the increase in salaries payable to comparable full-time staff. The 
rates for part-time teaching vary from university to university and in the present 
context it could be expected that any increases in part-time rates, ensuing from 
higher rates lor full-time staff, will continue to reflect the existing divergent pattern. 
AnoAer material factor is that the Australian Universities CommlMion in the 
recommended recurrem granu for the 1973-75 iriennium has made aUowance 
for payments to honorary cUnical teachers for clinical teaching sessions for medical 
students. The Fifth Report of the Commission stotes (para. 9 . 18) : ' The Com- 
misston expects that all universities will now make such payments from thtlr 
recurrent funds In the same way as they pay other part-time lecturers, tutors, 
demonstrators or Instructors'. 

6 . 18 We were informed that part-time lecturers and tutors are discontented with 
their present salary levels and that, in one State at least, rates paid for roughly 
similar part-time work to teachers with similar qualifications are higher in colleges 
of advanced education than in the university. I consider that it would make the 
task of university administration easier if there were national uniform rates adopted 
for part-time staff; it will make internal budgeting simpler and will enable each 
udversity to use the rates as a base when employing part-time teachers. 

6. 19 It has been suggested that I determine appropriate hourly rates fo* ' )rmal 
lectures, tutorials and demonstrating under supervision. I have not had sufficient 
material or the benefit of adequate discussions on the work load, functions and 
responsibilities of part-time academic staff in universities to enable me to make 
such assessments, even if my terms of reference were to permit me to do so. 
All I can say is that I think it desirable that uniform rates be fixed in this area, 
and that the Australian Unlvenitics Coflunission or a future salaries tribunal be 
asked to review the situation. As part of that review, it may be desirable to 
examine the rates of payment In the colleges of advanced education. 
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Chapter 7 : Sub-lecturer grades 



7.1 Very early in the course of my Inquiry, it became clear to me that 
tub-lecturer staff in Australian universities were suffering greater disabiUties, in 
reUtion to salaries, than other members of the academic staff. Unlike senior grades 
of lecturer and above, the sub-lecturer grades have not been standardised in termi 
of qualifications, functions, responsibilities, nomenclature, salaries and other 
conditions of appointment. Substantial disparities exist not only among universities 
generally, but also, in some cases, within individual universities. There was general 
recognition, on the part of governments, governing bodies and staff associations, 
of the need to rationalise the salary position relating to sub4ecturer staff, and 
numerous submissions were received from members of the sub-l|Bturer staff 
themselves. I have also had the benefit of reading a report prepared by the 
Tutofs/Demonstrators Committee appointed in 1970 by the Federation of 
Australian University Staff Associations (which wai. published in Vestes, Vol. XIV, 
No. 3, 1971 ) and a subsequent iuue of Vestes largely devoted to a symposium on 
junior staff (Vol. XV, No. 2, 1972). 

AigoMBis for a UiHomi Salary Stnsctvre 

7.3 No doubt because of the confused situation which exists in respect of 
sub-lecturer grades, my terms of reference specified different treatment from that 
to be accorded senior grades and required me specifically to advise governments 
'on the percentage increases which the Inquiry considers appropriate In the salary 
ranges for full-time members of the teaching staff of universities In sub-leeturer 
grades '. It was therefore necessary for me to point out, in response to numerous 
submissions suggesting drastic restructuring of the sub-lecturer salary structure, 
that if this term of reference were to be interpreted literally it would preclude me 
from rationalising the salary structure in the light of any work-value study I might 
be disposed to make. Given the diversity of existing salary ranges and employment 
conditions, also, it was clear that any attempt to ensure comparative wage justice 
would be very much a hit-or-miss affair. Finally, it needs to be emphasised that 
it is my responsibility to make recommendations about academic salaries In the 
light of the qualifications, functions and responsibilities of academic staff, and not 
to determine what those attributes should be or to make recommendations about 
staffing (as opposed to salary) structures. These are properly matters for the 
individual univeisities to resolve in the light of recommendations which may bt 
made from time to time by the Australian Unlvershies Commission. 
7.3 Nevertheless, it soon became apparent that there was a genuine desire, on 
the part of most cf die parties who submitted evidence, for the estaulishment of 
some semblance of order into the salary ranges of sub-lecturer staff. A% the 
Inquiry progressed, a substantial measure of agreement was reached with 
respect to relevant salaries in comparable occupations, thus indicating the 
possibility that I might be able to establish bench-marks which could be used 
hi fixing uniform salary scales. In pailicular, most governments, universities and 
staff associations gave support to the notion that the commencing salary for a 
tutor should stand in close relationship to that of a four-year trained teacher, 
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thui making it pouiblc for a lalary rang^ for luWccturer »^ to be ^Jblished 
between that point and the commencing *^J?\^ j^^'^'^J'J^^ 
fepreicntatlvcs of the Australian Government, botfi to JjJ«~ 
ai& to the dlscusilons I had with Minister! and their advisers, made it dear 
that the Government would welcome the totroduction of a umform salary icaw 
S irieSurer Sades. After nottog that the Federation of AustraUan University 
^ Suoif had argued that parity of qualification., work roles and employer 
wpc^^iLmtd s!^ uniforSty, the AustraUan Govermnent commented as 

Commonwealth would agree with the stmcturd orpments Pi*l^rw^ 
by the federation. It is considered that duties at the sub-lecturer levels wotM 
i th! e^Z homogeneous across disciplines as those of more^nior acaden^ 
ITuniforit sal^ ringes would be in keeping with the '^^'X^^;^.^SSn 
levels. Some parity of minimum commencement rate particularly would seem 

l,tlXt%t of these considerations, I have decided to recommended the 
adoption 3 a untform salary scale for sub-lecturer staff, subject to the requirement 
SreSttog members ofTtafl .hould be fitted into the scale to such a way « 
S ensure that no one receives less than a specified percentage tocreaje to 
In thU wav I believe that it is poss ble to reconcUe my terms of reference, 
L^SdTlh y wSrtoTal l^th rSnfused existto, situaticm, with the requtoj- 
mcnVof an «iuitoble, internally consistem and eflective »«»«:term academte 
SIry stTucturTfor all Australian universities. I turn now to the problem of 
Skt^nintog what thU mtoteium percenuge Increase and salary structure should be. 

The Existtog SitvatloB t A CoBfaed Pictiic 

7 S The present position to regard to sub-lecturer salaries U that there ai» 
^picaUy two main'^ades of stSf. who are usually f^'S^^^^^'^'J* ^ 
demonitrators on the one hand and senior tutors or lentor demonstrators on the 
oSi^r™tcrm demonstrator has traditionally been used to describe sub-lecturer 
to\Sen^ty~ fi^^^^^ or schools. whUe the term tutor has been used to 
Su aSd c^fh"?norJience area.. But this disttoction ta now breaktog down u 
SJe universities use tutor as a generic title to describe aU "Werturer .t 
Tht foreiotog differences in nomenclature are to any case oriy part of the 
SJy. sS»e univ^^^^^^ use the term teaching feUow u a substitute for tutor/ 
SnstratoJ. others have both teaching feUows and tJ^rsAlemoiutr^^^ 
Wentical salary ranges, others again have the two ^'^f^^^l^^^ta^^ 
(but partiy overiapping) salary ranges. One university employs teachtog feUojj 
to a ialarj range that is idemical with that of senior tuto"/dcnjon.traton, whUe 
to other universities the salary scales for senior teaching fcjow. and ^or 
tutors/demonstrators are broadly simUar. One university uses he term principal 
to toXmonstrator to respect of i salary range whteh in other univershics embrace 
SrVutors/demonstratotT and the same university ha. another grade of a»i.unt 
^turer which overiap. the senior tutor/demonstrator and lecturer grade, to other 
StS. AnotheVuniver.ity ha., to addiUon to tutors/demonstrator, and 
S tutors/demonstrators, four grades of tostructor, the first three of whidi 
haT.S swle. which rinije from the tutor', mtoimum to the wnior tutor'. 
5SSm?rwMMhr?Sfge ofThe fourth i. identical with that Jor^^^^ 
ranae for senior tutor./demonstrator8 usually stop, rfiort of the commencing 
••luv for lecturers, but is someUmes extended by one or two incremenU beyond, 
Mdto other universities it extends nearly to tiie top of, the lecturer range. 
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7.« The salary ranges for sub-lecturer staflf are often non-incremental. Tuton/ 
demonstrators are usually appointed on an annual basis up to a maximum of three 
to five years, while senior sub-lecturer staff have annual appointmenu in some 
universities, permanent appointments in others and either annual or permanent 
tenure in others. Promotion is often possible from the tutor/demonstrator to the 
senior tutor/demonstrator grade, but in no university is it possible for a member 
of the sub-lecturer staff to be promoted to a lectureship; all such appointmentt 
must be gained in open competition for advertised vacancies. Minimum salaries 
for tutors/demonstrators and shnUar junior grades range from $4,011 to $4,738, 
while maximum salaries range from $3,040 to $S,828. Minimum salaries for 
senior sub-lecturer grades range from $5,404 to $5,966, while maximum salaries 
range from $6,403 to $8,806 or, if instructors are included, to the top of the 
lecturer range at $9,390. 

7.7 This striking variety of staffing and salary structures reflects a considerable 
diversity in sub-lecturer qualificaUons and responsibiliUes, both among and within 
universities. Some universities invariably require an honours or higher degree 
while others often make appointments on the basis of a pau degree. Some 
universities treat tutors and demonstrators as teaching auistants while others 
devolve upon them considerable responsibility for organising and even designing 
courses. Some universities encourage sub-lecturer staff to undertake post- 
graduate study or research while others require any such work to be carried out 
in staff members' own time, e.g. outside the 35 hours of service which they are 
required by the contract of emptoyment to give each week in the performance of 
their teaching duties. Qass contact hours and teaching responsibilities themselves 
vary considerably. Some universities encourage sub-lecturer staff to give lectures 
as well as tutorials and practice classes, whUe others expect them to concentrate 
on small group teaching. Some universities treat sub-lecturer staff as apprentices 
or academic cadett who, if they perform well, will progress to lectureships In 
their own or other Australian universiUes. Other universities seem to regard sub- 
lecturer staff in the same light as foremen or non-commissioned oflBcers, destined 
to play a subservient role in the educational system throughout their academic 
lives. Tenure, superannuation and otiier conditions of appointment clearly reflect 
these differences in viewpoint. 

7.8 Even within individual universities, the roles and responsibilities of sub- 
lecturer staff may differ as between disciplines or as between different types of 
appointment Thus in one university, where tutors and teaching fellows have 
the same salary scale, tutors teach substantially more dian teaching fellows. In 
anodier university, teaching fellows are appointed on Uie basis of variable 
proportions of teaching responsibility (known as die teaching assistantship 
component) and postgraduate studies (l.aown as the academic fellowship 
component). To a large extent, however, it appean diat differences in staffing 
classifications and salary ranges have often represented responses by individual 
universities to particular types of teaching needs or to budget constraints. Having 
regard to Uie similarity in educational objectives, roles and standards of Australian 
universities and die uniformity in staffing and salary structures which exlstt for 
senior academic staff, I have no doubt diat the rationalisation of sub-lecturer 
salaries Is both feasible and desirable. Before such rationalisation can be 
attempted, however. It Is necessary to examine die qualifications, conditions of 
appointment, functions and responsibiliUes of die major categories of sub-lectur<%r 
staff, bodi as diey exist at present and as universities see diem developing in 
response to die educational demands being placed upon diem. 
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QiriMftHoii RlgMi Mid DatiM of Snb-Lcdmr Sttf 

1.9 On the basis of a survey which it had conducted, the Tutors/Demonstratofi 
Committee appointed by the Federation of AustraUan Univenity Staff Assoc aUoni 
described the typical sub-lecturer member of the academic staff in the foUowing 
terms (F«/M,/oc.d/., pp. 330-1): , / oo « 

' The ' typical/average ' sub-lecturer grade academic in our universities is 28* 3 
y«iri old (range 22« 9-49-1), and with high qualifications. He is Ukely to be a 
candidate for a higher degree. He has been in his present occupation about 2-5 
years (range I'O-ll'O) and has spent some time in another institution. He 
works fl 43 5 hour week (range 22 • 6-68), devoting a Utile less than a third of 
this to furthering his own qualifications. He teaches about 10 hours a week and 
spends about 16 hours on work directly associated with his teaching. He also 
spends about 3 hours per week attending meetings, talking to students, arrmging 
lab. and tutorial groups, etc. His main compMnts about his work-role are 
centred around tenure, superannuation, study leave, promotion and the provision 
of adequate facilities and time for study and research. He seeks improvement 
chiefly in four areas— tenure conditions, promotion opportunities, study leave 
conditions and study /research provisions.' , ^ 

7 10 Of the 612 staff members who responded to the Committees wrvey, 
8S per cent had honours or higher degrees; half had a stagle honours degree and 
t third had a double first degree, a mater's degree or a doctorate. Cbndittons ol 
appointment differ from university to university, but tutors/demonstrators are 
raraly eligible for superannuation beneflte, are never eUglble for study leave and 
are usuaUy restricted to three or four weelcs' recreation leave. Mor tutors/ 
demonstrators are invariably eligible for superannuation, seldom eligible for study 
leave and likewise restricted to tfwee or four weeks' recreation leave. 
7 11 The Report of the Federation Committee suggested that most of tha 
senior tutors/demonstrators and some of the tutors/demonstrators P"*y ^ P^rt in 
association with more senior staff in both course construction «n«^JJ«'«y«<»J • 
Some senior tutors/demonstrators were seen to have sole responsibility for ttj 
supervision of honours or higher degree candidates, and Uie majority appeared 
to have a joint responsibility. But ' virtually no tutors/demonstrators have iole 
responsibiUty and a few have joint responstbiUty 

7 12 The recommendations of tiie Committee included, in addition to a nymber 
of proposals relating to appointment, tenure and promotion, recommendatkms 
to the effect tiiat: tiiere should be only two grades of sub-lecturer appointtnents, 
namely tutors/demonstrators and senior tutors/demonstrators; sub-lecturer staff 
should be permitted to enrol for higher degrees and engage in »• 
amount of Iwturing should be limited; senior tutors/demonjrators should have 
the same rights and privUcges (e.g. witii respect to tenure, study leave housing 
assistance) as lecturers; equivalent salary scales n J" .Jj 

established for tiie sub-lecturer grades of academic staff; and tt»e top of the 
senior tutor/demonstrator scale should substantially overiap tiie lecturer scale. 

8«bnlMtoM OB Snb-Ledwtr Grades 

7 13 In discussing the work role of tutors and demonstrators, tiie submission 
of the Federation of Australian University Staff Associations commented u 

*°"°Tifle nature of their duties, involving mainly smaU group teaching is * feting, 
and vital in the development of the academic stature of students. It is often the 
adequacy or otherwise of small group teaching which determines success or failure. 
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Junior staff are the essential bridge between the highly structured environment of 
the secondary school and the less-structured one of the Universities. They may 
play a definitive role In the students' perception of the University and its purposes 
and specifically In the students' appreciation of a discipline area. Further It 
should be noted that unlifce higlter level staff who nre treated as specialists In 
specific areas. Tutors/ Demonstrators are viewed as generalists and hence are 
required to attain and maintain a high level of competence over an entire 
discipline area. 

'Over the past few years the range of duties associated with tutoring/ 
demonstrating staff has tended to widen and increasingly such staff are called on 
to help make important decisions concerning the outcomes of student learning. 
The gradual shift away from the all or nothing final examination towards 
progressive and continuous assessment has entailed the Increasing Involvement of 
junior staff in the process of evaluation.* 

7.14 Turning to senior tutors/demoostrator»» the Federation noted that their 
proporUon to total academic staff had more than doubled between 1962 and 1972 
(from 3-88 per cent to 7-85 per cent). After arguing that senior tutors/ 
demonstrators serve the dual functions of providing a reservoir of suitable 
applicants for lectureships and of being a career grade, the submission continued: 

'It Is Important to note that though Universities do not generally propagate 
this view, their conditions of appointment reflect a general acceptance of the view 
that such appointments constitute a career grade. Specifically It should be noted 
that virtually all Universities grant tenure, superannuation and long service leave 
to appointees In this grade. Some have provision for study leave. The procedures 
too— in many cases open advertisements and a formally constituted interview 
committee with stipulated procedures— virtually identical with those for 
appointment to Lectureship, further support the Federation's contention that for 
many this is a career grade. 

'Senior Tutorships/Senior Demonstratorships are important positions within 
Universities, and their Importance has continued to grow over the past few years 
with the growth of studem numbers and the attendant problems of orgmluttlon 
and teaching, 'ihey fulfil multiple roles within most departments. They teach, 
they organize teaching and also conduct research. It is not unusual to find that 
Senior Tutors/Senior Demonstrators are made responsible for all tutorial/laboratory 
organization and preparation. They are often required to supervise the work of 
lunlor tutorial and/or technical staff and a' 'east assist In course construction and 
ev<duation, 

'Most Senior Tutors/Senior Demonstrators have a further lecturing function 
and some would carry a full lecturing load either as their sole duty or as a 
supplement to other work, 

' In the recent past the role of the Senior Tutor/Senior Demonstrator has 
tended Increasingly to move away from that of the Tutor/ Demonstrator and to 
overlap that of tlte Lecturer. It Is now quite possU^le to conceive of the two 
rotes— that of the Lecturer and the Senior Tutor/Senior Demonstrator, although 
different, as equally important in their respective spheres.' 
7 . IS In the light of these arguments, the Federation urged that the rank of Senior 
Tutor/Senior Demonstrator should be viewed as a career grade; and that, because 
' Senior Tutors/ Senior Demonstrators are for the most part mature married adults 
with an extensive, relevant, experiential history, possessing high qualifications and 
proven competence it would be appropriate to view this grade as equivalent to 
that of the lecturer. 
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7.16 The Australian Vice*ChaiiceUors' Committee and the representative! of 
individual universities lent some support to the view that members of the sub- 
'ecturer staff are tending to assume new and more demanding responsibflities* 
although they did not always agree with staff association and sub-lecturer staff 
representatives about the nature and extent of those responsibilities. In particular, 
most university representatives opposed the Federation's view that th'. senior 
tutor/demonstrator grade should be treated as a career grade and that it should 
have the same maximum salary as that of lecturer. 

7 . 17 State government submissions tended to concentrate on comparative salary 
movements alfecting sub-lecturer staff and did not discuu woric-value aspects. 
The Australian Government, however, joined the university representatives in 
opposing the Federation's claim that senior tutors/demonstrators should be 
regarded as equivalent to lecturers. It submitted that there was ' no indication 
that the entrance standard and work value of these positions art comparable and 
we consider that there we no grounds for Seniors receiving the saiary equivalaa 
of Lecturers '. Having regard to the importance of the role of senior tutors/ 
demonstrators, the fact that in some cases some lecturing duties are involved and 
the extent of the existing overlap with lecturers' salaries in some universities, it» 
Australian Government was nevertheless prepared to concede a case for the 
maximum salary for senior tutors/demonstrators being somewhat higher than the 
minimum salary for lecturers. 

CoadMioM Leadiag to Profosak lor RartoaaliiaHoa 

7.18 Although the diversity of sub-lecturer qualifications and responsibilities 
makes it difficult to make generalisations about their work rdes or salary claims, 
I have nevertheleu reached a number of broad conclusions which have led me 
to prqpose a complete restructuring of the sub-lecturer ialary scales. These 
conclusions are summarised in the following paragraphs. 

7. 19 More than any other group in the academic cooununity, sub-lecturer staff 
have been down-gtaded in terms of thehr work value relative to tfiat ol comparable 
occupatk)nal groups, such as teachers, public servants and even research schdars. 
As a result, universities have encountered increasing difficulty In recruiting staff 
of suiuUe quality. 

7.20 The importance ot the role of sub-lecturer staff In Australian unlvenitles 
has not receiveid sufficient recognition, and during recent years theUr salaries and 
other conditions of service have suffered in comparison both with the growing 
numbers of their contemponraries who obtain research scholarships and with senior 
academic staff. Well qualified and competent sub-lecturer staff are hnportant 
to universities not only because of their direct contribution to teaching and research 
bixt also because they constitute a reservoir of talent which may be drawn on for 
senior academic appointmenU. 

7.21 The proportion of academic staff holding sub-lecturer appobitments has 
increased from below 20 per cent In 1962 to nearly 25 per cent In 1972. Althoug^i 
this may have been partly due to greater emphasis on small-group teaching, It 
appean to have been mainly due to financial limitations on university budgets. 
Although unsatisfactory salaries and conditions of employment have forced many 
universities to make appohitmenu In sub-lecturer grades below the standards 
desin»d, demographic influences and the recent Intensification of postgraduate 
studies have significantly improved the supply situation hi reUtion to sub-lecturer 
appointmenU. Already the universities em^oy many staff with doctorates and 
other advanced qualifications In their sub-lecturer grades; given better financial 
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rewardi and other incentives. • subitantial lift in recruitment ttandaids will 
be poMible, with significant long-run benefiu both for universities and for the 
conunimity at large. 

7.22 The greater emphasis which universities are placing on small-group 
teaching and continuous assessment, the growing recognition of the need for 
face-to4ace contact between teachers and studenu, the need for generalist teachers 
to balance the specialised interests of senior sch(riars and teachers, and the tendency 
for greater participation in curriculum development and tht formulation 
academic policy, have aU contribut^l to an enhancement of the work role of 
sub-lecturer staff. 

7.23 Although the disparities which exist in relation to qualifications, functions 
and responsibilities ot sub4ecturer staff have acted as a barrier to rationalisation 
of salary structures, the adoption of a uniform scale does not depend on prior 
standardisation of work roles. Indeed, in so far as universities may decide for 
reasons of academic pcAicy to vary conditions ol appoktment or employmem of 
sub-lecturer staff, the existence dt uniform salary scales may be expected to 
facilitate such changes. As I have already pointed out, however, my task it 
to make recommendations on salaries on the basis of existing qualifications, duties, 
responsibilities and other relevant factors. It is not witUn my terms of reference 
to recommend what these jc4> requirements and roles ought to be. 

Aaa — pU o M Abmrt lob SpecM ka Hot 

7.24 In terms of these job specifications, it is possible to distinguish between 
three distinct categories of sub-lecturer staff ia Australian universities, which for 
ease of reference I shaU call tutors, senior tutors and principal tutors. For this 
purpose, I shall regard the terms tutor and demonstrator as interchangeable. 
Tutors and senior tutors correspond to the traditional academic groupings and 
may normally be expected to have the distinguishing characteristics of hig^ 
academic qualifications (good honours or postgraduate degrees), annual or short- 
term appointments (up to five yean), Umited teacUng responsiUlities in a 
supportkg rather than a principal role, substantial involvement in postgraduate 
studies or research, and Uie expectation of appohitment to lectureships if their 
performance in teaching and research is sufTiciently meritorious. Persons should 
not be encouraged to remain in these posts for more than 3 to S years or so, 
and tenured appointments at these levels should be resctved, if at all, for the 
career grade people whom I describe below as ' principal tutors '. Tutors are 
likely to differ horn senior tutors in betog younger, not so well qualified k terms 
ol higher degrees and less experienced, but both groups may be treated as having 
similar career prospects, as being in effect apprentice lecturers. 

7.25 The third group of sub-lecturer staff, whom I designate principal Cuton 
although, as we have seen, in practice they hold appobitments under a variety of 
names, may be thought of as career tutors who for one reason or another will not 
progress into more senior academic appohitments. These people are usually older 
with considerable teaching experience— often in secondary schools as subject 
masters as well as in universities. Their formal academic qualifications are likely 
to be of a lower order than those of their other sub-lecturer colleagues, and they 
are likely to devote virtually their whole thne to teaching— with all that means in 
terms of scholarly activity and the need to keep abreast of their subject*— rather 
than to research. Principal tutors are sometimes ^ven full responsibility tot 
organising and conducting large first-year or even second-year courses, and thus 
fill the same Und of teaching role as senior academic staff. But they are genendists 
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rather than specialists; hence their concentration on first-year teaching. Even 
in those universities which rely predominantly on the other two categories of 
tutors for their junior staff, there are usually a few people who fit the foregdng 
description of career tutors. Altfiough they have permanent tenure and many cl 
the odier privileges of senior academics^ including a salary structure whteh often 
extends into the rang^ for lecturers, principal tutors are seen by their universities^ 
and they see themselves, as having reached their career grade; they usually have 
no upirations for appointment to lectureships or other senior posts* Many married 
women fit the sp^cations of career tutors^ but whether individual members 
oi staff are to be regarded as temporary tutors or career tutors must depend on 
their qualifications, experience and responsibilities. 

7.26 The foregoing categorisaticm is obviously an over-simplification and in 
practice it will be difficult to classify individual memben of the sub-lecturer staff 
into one or other of the three groups that have been distinguish^. My remarks 
should also not be construed as implying that universities should establish a career 
grade for sub-lecturer staff when at present none exists^ or that conditions of 
appointment of sub-lecturer staff generally should be varied where they do not 
correspond to my postulated conditions. But my recommendations for a salary 
structure for sub-lecturer staff recognise die fact diat somediing corresponding to 
each of these three groups exists in most universities. In particular, I propose 
salary ranges for temporary tutors (tuton and senior tutors) which reach a 
maximum at die minimum salary for a lecturer, and a salary range for career 
tuton (whom I have called principal tuton) which extends well up the scale for 
lecturers. I have shown earlier that the qualifications and functions ct principal 
tutors are, and should be, distinguishable from those of lecturen, and this difference 
should be reflected in the salary structure. I consider it unde^able, if staff/ 
student ratios are reasonable, to use or appcrint principal tutors in order to enable 
senior staff to avoid small-group classes; face-to-face teaching is a proper and 
important function of all seniw academic staff. 

CoMpanUhe Snlary MovtMents fai Other OecvpatfoM 

7.27 In reaching decisions about what salary ranges should be, it Is necessary 
to have regard not only to the recommendations I have already made with respect 
to the salaries of lecturers, but also to comparative salary movements in odier 
occupations which seem to be relevant to the determination of sub-lecturer 
salaries. I begin by considering the commencing salary for tutors. 

7.28 An examination of salary movements in comparable occupational groups, 
at levels of salary which were approximately the same as the minimum tutor's 
salary at 1 January 1970, reveals die information which is summarised in 
Table 7.1. 

7.29 It will be seen diat, in order to restore the 1970 relativities with salaries 
of four-year trained teachers* tutors* salaries would need to be increased by 20*6 
per cent to 29*0 per cent (22*4 per cent in New Soudi Wales and 29*0 per cent 
in Victoria). The increases needed to restore relativity widi comparable salary 
groups in Commonwealth and State public services range from 17*3 to 29*2 per 
cent for clerical-administrative classifications and 23*1 to 30*0 per cent 
for professional and scientific classifications. Again it must be emphasised 
that die selection of comparable salaries has been arbitrarily derived 
from information supplied by the Commonwealth Public Service Board, and that 
die rates of increase may not be strictiy comparable because they reflect different 
time periods. 
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TABLE 7-1 

MOVEMENTS SINCE l.l.lfTO IN SALARIES OF TUTORS AND COMPARABLE 

GROUPS. 



Rait of Salary 
tncrtase Stna 
1 « 1 « lyTO 

% 


iC0^# 0/ ificnaM 

in UfUmstiy 
Sahrles io 

— ^ — .^^ — Q^Vb 

MiktMly 

% 


8*6 


« « 


31 •0-39-9 


20«6-29«0 


U'l 


It'O 


33«7-34«6 


23* 1-23*9 


37«7-40«l 


26«l-29«0 


34-6-4M 


23-9^M-0 


27«4^«3 


17-3-29-2 



Tutor (minimum)— N«S.W« 
Four-year TnUned Teacher— 

Commonwealth and Six Statee 
Commonwealth Public Service— 

Ckrical— Administrative 

ftoTeiiioQal 
State Public Servicce (N*S«W. and Via)- 

Clerical (honours degree) 

Sdentiflc 

Commo n wealth and State Clerical— 
Noo-iraduates 



Tvloi^i CoMBoaciig Salary 

7«30 But rates of increase in any case only tell part of the story« As I have 
already indicatedi there was generid support during the courie of my Inquiry for 
the notion that die commencing salary for a univenity tutor ihould be rou^dy 
in line widi that for a four«year trains teacher* TTic arguments for such a 
bench-mark are based on the broadly comparable period of education and 
standard of qualifications required by teachers and honours graduates (or 
graduates of professional faculties) on the one hand, and the similarity uCtWCCS 
the work roles of teachers and tutors on the ofher. There are of couik 
substantial differences in conditions of employment* Teachen have tenure and 
all the advantages which go witii tenure, including superannuation, auured 
progression up the salary sc^e and more certain promoticm prospects* Teachers 
usually have 10 weeks' annual leave ccMnpared with 3 or 4 weeks for tutors, and 
it seems to be the case that this leave is generally used for purposes of recreati<m 
ratiier than for study or professional development The weekly class contact 
hours of teachers are much higher than tiiose of tutors, reflecting not only 
differences in tiie level and nature of teaching but also die commitment which 
most tutors have to postgraduate study and research* The salary levels of 
teachers have not only advanced well beyond those of tutors during recent years, 
but have been adjusted more frequeutiy* The incremental scales of teachers are 
much longer tiian those for tutors and in fact extend well into the salary range 
for lecturers* Hie annual increments are also very much larger than those for 
tutors, who in any case do not necessarily receive increments automatically* As 
a result of State cadetship schemeSi teachers have usually had the benefit of 
living allowances to a greater extent than tutors during the period of tiieir 
tertiary education, and tiiis advantage is not altogether lost through the operation 
of Uie bonding provisions which have been applied to teacher trainees* 
7*31 Some of the State government representatives argued that, because many 
tutoFj have the opportunity to assist their own advancement by undertaking 
postgraduate study during their afqpointmeots, their salaries should be lower than 
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those of four-year trained teachers. Having regard to their limited tenure and 
generally inferior conditions of appointment, however, I am not prepared to give 
very much weight to this argument althoui^ it certainly needs to be taken into 
account If tutors are to progress in their careers to the same extent as teachers 
are able to do automatically, that is to the level of a lectureship, they must 
demonstrate ability in respect not only of teaching but also of postgraduate 
studies or research; pos^^aduate study or research must therefore be considered 
one a:;pect of their joo. In any case, tutors usually need to have demonstrated 
greater ability and to be more highly qualified than teachers in terms of their 
university undergraduate performance; a good honours decree is usually considered 
a necessary qualification for a tutorship, while relatively few teachers have 
honours degrees and those «^o do usually receive an additional increment on 
their initial appointments. Furthermore, as we have seen, many tutors hive 
already been awarded higher degrees at the time of their appointments. 

7.32 Putting all these factors together, my conclusion is that the commencing 
salary for tutors should not be appreciably below that of four-year trained teachers. 
In reaching this conclusion, I am assuming that the minimum qualification for 
a tutorship will usuaUy be a good honours degree or its equivalent. Although 
some govemmenu have suggested that the level of a tutor's commencing salary 
should vary in accordance with his formal academic qualifications, I believe that 
universities should and do take other factors (such as experience) into account 
in determining commencing sdaries. I therefore do not propose to prescribe 
hard and fast rules intended to link salaries with formal qualifications, while 
nevertheleu indicating that I believe that a specified lower commenchig salary 
will normally be appropriate for tutors who do not posseu honours degrees or 
professional degrees obtained on the basis of courses of four years or longer. 

7.33 The level of salary needed hi each SUte to bring a tutor's commencing 
tidary up to the commencing salary of a four-year trained teacher is indicaled 
in Table 7.2. 



TABLE 7-2 



COMPARISION OF COMMENCING SALARIES OPTUrORSAND FOUR-YEAR TRAINED 

TEACHERS, JANUARY, 1973. 









Jfat0 of 
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CemmtHebii 


CommtncUig 


DOor't Salary 




Salary 


Salary 


to Aehkfo 






Parity 




% p.a. 


S p.a. 
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New South Watei 


5.4S0 


4,290(a) 


270 


Victoria 


5.5SO 


4,569 


21*5 


QuMotland 


5.466 


4,290 


27.4 


WMttm Auitralia 


5,430 


4,420 


23*3 


South Australia 


5,330 


4,199 


26*9 


Tasmania 


5,230 


4,351 


20*7 


Coflwioiiwtalth 


5,430 


4,73S 


15*0 



(a) Mooours inm rsquind la UnimsiUss of Nsw South Wslas tad Ntwcastte (pass dssrsa 

$4^11). 
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7.34 It will be seen that, whereas commeocing salaries for tutors range from 
$4,199 p.a. to $4,738 p.a. ($4,011 p.a. for pass graduates to two New South 
Wales universities), the salaries paid to four>year trained teachen range from 
$S,2S0 p.a. to $S,5S0 p.a. The rates of tocrease to tutors' salaries needed to 
achieve parity range from 13*0 per cent to the Australian National University 
to 27*4 per cent in the Queensland udversities. 

7.35 I have also examined the commenctog salaries paid to hcmourt graduates 
or graduates of professional faculties who enter Commonwealth or State public 
services. In the Commonwealth Public Service, the commenctog salaries for 
graduates with first or second class honours have recently been increased to 
$S,4S0 p.a., and to some specialised areas rapid advancement is possible beyond 
this salary during or after the first twdve months of service. Thus, to the 
Australian Foreign Service selected first or second dau honours graduates receive 
a salary of $S,4S0 during a year of traintog, successful completion of whkh 
lesulu to a salary of $6,787. State public service commencing salaries for 
olerical/administrative grades are sometimes below the Commonwealth level (e.g. 
$4,844 p.a. for an artt/commerce honours degree to Victoria and $S,631 p.a. 
(or a second class honours degree to New South Wales), while commenctog salaries 
for honours graduates to profeuiond fields usually range from about $S,000 p.a. 
to about $S,SOO p.a. to Commonwealth and State public services. 

K e coiif nd ed Salary Levcb 

7.36 The Federation of Australian University Staff Associations submitted that 
the commenctog salary of tutors should be $6,000 p.a., ristog by five increments 
of $400 each to a maxhnum of $8,000 p.a. Universities and State governments, 
while generally supporting the proposition that my recommendations on salary 
ranges for sub-lecturer staff should take toto account the level of teachers' salaries, 
tended to argue that rates of tocrease should be roughly to Itoe with those of 
lecturers. But the Australian Government proposed uniform commenctog salaries 
for aU univenities, graduated accordtog to the level of academic qualiflcatidn. 
The commencing salary proposed by the Australian Government for a pass 
graduate was $S,300, for an honours graduate $S,700 and for a higher degree 
$6,100. In each case, however, there were to be only two additional increments 
in the tutor's range, the first of $300 and the second $400. 

7.37 In the light of the foregoing considerations and havtog regard to the 
various claims which have been made, I recommend that the commenctog salary 
for a tutor be fixed at $S,S0O. As I have already todicated, in recommending 
this salary I am assuming that universities will usually require a good honours 
or four-year (or longer) professional degree as the basis for appointment at this 
level. For reasons which I have akeady given, I do not totend to recommend 
salary levels which are rigidly geared to the attatoment of formal academic 
qualifications. However, I recommend that for the time betog a lower commenctog 
salary of $S,100 be retained for tutors whose qualifications and experience do not 
match those of a good honours graduate. In so doing I envisage that this lower 
salary of $5,100 will be paid to tutors to New South Wales universities who, 
because they have only pass degrees, are currently receiving salaries (rf $4,011 p.a. 

7.38 It is convenient to ccmsider the range of salaries for my categories of tutor 
and senior tutor after the appropriate maxhnum salary for senior tuton has been 
determined. The Federation of Australian Univenity Staff Associations recom- 
mended that the maxhnum salary for senior tutors should be the same as the 
maximum salary for lecturen, but to so dotog the Federation clearly had to mtod 
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career tutors (or what I have called principal tutors). The Australian Oovemment, 
in recommending maximum salaries of $8,100 (pass degree) and $8,500 (honours 
degree), indicated that it considered that senior tutors should be * given th$ 
opportunity to advance to a comparable level to the range maximums of State 
graduate teachers'. Because the qualiAcations and responsibilities of teachers 
and senior tutors have little in common at this level, I would not wish to prescribe 
t rigid link between the maximum salaries of senior tutors and graduate teachers. 
In present circumstances, however, I consider that the maximum salary for senior 
tutors should be $8,400, which is the same as the minimum salary recommended 
tor leeturers. 

7.39 Given the salaries which I am recommending for tutors (minimum) and 
senior tutors (maximum), and havbg regard to existing salary ranges, numbers of 
steps and periods for which appointments are usually made, I further recommend 
that salary ranges be fixed for tutors at $5,500 rising by 5 steps or incremenu 
of $250 to $6,750, and for senior tutoii at $7,000 rising by 5 steps or incremenu 
of $280 to $8,400. In proposing these ranges, I should make it cletir that I am 
not recommendhig that ^re should necessarily be an automata annual progression 
from one pobt on the scale to the next. This is a matter which individual 
universities will nerd to determine for themselves, in the light of the period of 
appointment, conditions d service generally and the standard <tf performance of 
the staff members concerned. Given the tendency for automatic progression in 
the salaries of other comparable groups, however, I would normally expect tutors 
and senior tutors to be given the benefits of salary progression within their 
respective ranges during the periods of their appointment. 

7.40 I should also make it clear that I am not recommending any change in 
existkg arrangements in universities regarding transition from the tutorship grade 
to the senior tutorship grade. Furthermore, in recommending a salary scale for 
my category of principal tutors I assume that universities, if they use the principal 
tutor range at all, will continue to apply a promotion bar at the level of the 
commencbg salary for a lecturer, that is at $8,400 on my recommended scale 
for senior tutors. It is not my function to make recommendations about staff 
structures and work roles, but I would assume that before they make use of the 
proposed principal tutor scale universities will consider carefully whether there is 
in fact need for a sub*lecturer scale which parallels that of lecturer. 

7.41 The range I recommend for principiu tutors is $8,400 to $10,700. I see 
a close affinity, in terms of qualificattons, experience and even responsibilities, 
between this group and subject masters in schools. The range for principal tutors 
has therefore been selected with due regard to the salaries which teachers can 
command as subject masters and, in terms of their career prospects, as deputy 
principals or even principals of high schools. Tlie incremental steps of $460 
which I am recommending correspond to those in the lecturer's range, but the 
proposed maximum salary of $10,700 is two steps below the maximum for a 
lecturer. Existing sub-lecturer staff who have been appointed on a salary scale 
which extends beyond this pobt should have tb^ir expectations confirmed, but 
I am recommending that no new appointments to sub-lecturer staff be given t 
salary range which extends beyond two steps below the maximum salary for 
a lecturer. 

TmsfokiMtioB of Exiidiii Salaries to New Scalei 

7.42 It remains to consider the problem of reconciling a minhnum percentage 
Increase for sub-lecturer staff with the recommended salary ranges for the 
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three categories I have distinguished. Having regard to the salary movements 
which have occurred in other occupations and the percentage increases which 
I am recommending for senior academic staff, I recommend that the salaries 
of all sub-lecturer staff ia the categories of tutor and senior tutor be increased 
by at least 24 per cent, and that the salaries of all principal tutors be increased 
by at least 23*3 per cent. Existing staff members should then be fitted into the 
proposed salary scales in such a way as to ensure that they all receive at least 
those rates of increase. 

7.43 Tables 7-3 to 7-S are hitended to be used as transformation tables toe 
this purpose. For tutors and senior tutors, the actual rate of increase ol 
Individual staff members will range from just over 24 per cent to a maximum 
of 31 per cent, but in most cases the range is 25 to 29 per cent. The minimum 
Increase for principal tutors will be 23*3 per cent. To the extent that the 
upper limit of these percentage increases is more generous than I would 
normally have been disposed to recommend. It may be justified by the 
disadvantages which most sub-lecturer staff have suffered in the past and by 
the need to rationalise and standardise the sub-lecturer salary structure. Again 
I should make it clear that, although existing staff members may derive additional 
benefits as a result of their transformation to the new salary scales, I have It 
in nund that all future appohitments will be made In accordance with the new 

TABLE 7-3 

PROPOSED SALARY TRANSFORMATION TABLE FOR TUTORS. 
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5,500 
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TABLE 7-4 

PROPOSED SALARY TRANSFORMATION TABLE FOR SENIOR TUTORS. 



MtCOIfh 



Mae^uarie La Trobt Adelaide Quetiuland W.A, 

NtwEnikmi Melboum Fllndtr^a) James Cook 
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6.348(6) 
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\3.783 
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/6.093 
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/6.300 




\«.4«7 


6.322 


6.6)4 



(a) iDcludM tMching ftUows. Mnior tciching ftUowt or ioitructon. 

(6) PrinciiMd Tutors in Univcriity of Mtlbourm. 

(e) Includtt AMiitaat Lecturer* in Univenity of Melbourne. 

scales. For example, I am proposing that an Australian National Universig 
tutor on the bottom of the range (who now receives a salary of $4,738) should 
have his salary increased to $6,000. However, I have it in mind that the 
future commencing salary for a tutor in any university should be $3,300 
(assuming as I have done that such a person has a good honours degree or iu 

equivalent). . . ^ 

7.44 Because the salary ranges which I am recommending extend through a 
greater number of steps than those currently in force in some universities, the 
funding of increased salaries in later yean of the present triennlum should allow 
for any continued progression to the extent that it is expected to operate in the 
universities in question. 
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TABLE 7-S 



PROPOSED SALARY TRANSFORMATION TABLE FOR PRINCIPAL TUTORS 
(8«ior TMon aad OUnt Stt-Uetmrn SMT la Ladmn* Sahwy Rant). 



Heeom- 
iHtndtd 
Scale 

S 
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s s s s s s s 


8.400 
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9.780 
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6.801 6.801 6.801 

{vS {?:!S 
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7.470 V 7,448 7.462 
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7.M4 {W» 7.795 

8.138 8)285 8.128 
8.472 8.656 


11.160(a) 
11.620(0) 


8.806 9.027 
9.390 



(a) Recommendf d to apply to itafi already on lUted talarki. No new appointmenti to be made to 
raise Mlaries beyond $10J00. 

(b) Includes instructors. 
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Chapter 8 : Several salary levels 

for professors 

8.1 It l8 Important to bear in mind that I am aslced to advise on »dari« or 
lalary ranges to be used as the buis for the assessment of grantt to universities, 
having regard, inter otta. to the desirabiUty of several salary leveU for professors 
to tato aSount of special merit, responsibiUty or the requirementt of particular 
disciplhies. I have menUoned earUer that, although this term of reference speaks 
of 'salary levels for professors', it is open to me to recommend special salary 
ranges for any special group of sub-professorial staff (such as clinical lecturers 
in medicine) as distinct from the generality of academic staff. 

DIfeftiitlab and Loadings 

8.2 Sir Richard Eggleston used the term 'differential* to denote a sdary 
addition which attaches to the position occupied and the term loadtag to 
denote an addition based on the personal position of the person receiving tne 
loading. I shaU tend to use the term 'differential salaries* in a generic sense, 
but in so far as I make a dlsttoctlon between differentials and loading* I shjl 
be defining the terms somewhat differently from Sir Richard. When 

term loadings I shaU have in mhid supplementt for responsibiUty, and when I 
refer to differentials I shall have in ntind supplements intended to take account 
of special distinction, oUier personal attributes (such as icnioriQr) and the 
tequi\^ent8 of different disciplines. In effect, I shaU tiierefore be distinguishing 
between responsibUity loadtogs and merit, seniority or market differentiab. A 
particular category of responsibility loadings, discussion of which I »haU defer 
Imtil Chapter 9, is a loading for clinical responsibiUty of tiie Wnd whteh U 
commonly paid in medical sdiools. 

8.3 Merit and seniority differentials witt usuaUy be permanent. DiwipUne 
differentials and responsibility loadings may be eitiier permanent or temporary. 
In discusshig responsibUity loadtogs, I shouM also indicate tiiat I •<» » 
distinction between tiie salary paid to a person who holds fuU-time responsibUltiea 
of a ktod which cannot be regarded as part of a professor's normal dutks, for 
example a fuU-time dean, and tiie supplementt which may be received by n 
professor who is temporarily performtog a particular task, for example a dean 
who has been appototed for a Umited term and who continues to perform teacbtog 
or otiier professorial functions. I am not reaUy concerned to tiiis Chapter wim 
tiie salaries paid to people such as full-time deans or directors of schools. Staff 
associations (and others opposed to differential salaries) agree that such persons 
exercise a different kind of responsibility from professors and tiiat tiielr salaries 
may tiierefore properly be differentiated from tiiose of professors. 

Appfotcbet to DiSeitnttol Sahilei for Prafeiaon 

8.4 There are broadly four options available to universities to relation to 
differential salary levels for professors: „ . . « 

(a) The open-ended bargatoing system prevaUtog to tiie United States of 
America, where to effect aU tiie factors responsible for differential salaries are 
takni toto account by tiie operatioc of tiie market 
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(b) A range of professorial salaries of the kind which operates in the United 
Kingdom and New Zealand, where in addition to upper and/or lower limits 
an average level of salary is specified for funding purposes and certain other 
conditions may be laid down to ensure that a spread of salaries is actually 
achieved* 

(c) A combination of a standard professorial salary and a laissez-faire approach 
to differentials of the kind which operates in Australia; individual universities are 
left to determine their own policies, with the result that some pay differential 
salaries, according to their own criteria and some pay no differentials at all* 

id) A standard professorial salary with no provision for either differentials or 
loadings* 

Hm ExIsHng Sltoatioa in Australia 

5.5 The present position in Australia is that, while all universities with 
medical schools pay clinical loadings, some universities dso pay merit, seniority 
or market differentials and responsibility loadings* Many universities either pay 
no differential salaries to professors or restrict the differential payments to 
clinical loadings. The criteria used for differentials include: special merit, 
distinction or achievement; length of service; differences among disciplines; and 
market considerations based, for example, on the extent to which staff need to 
be recruited from fields in which there is a high proportion of independent 
professional practitioners. In one university, responsibility loadings are paid 
to heads of departments in accordance with a size criterion, heads of departments 
which are classified as Wery large' receivmg higher loadings than heads of 
so-called ' large * departments. In other universities^ loadings are paid to some 
heads of departments, heads of schools and deans. In addition to the clinical 
loadings in medical schools which have already been mentioned, medtodly 
qualified non-clinical professors and dental professon sometimes have their 
salaries dilTeientiated by means of loadings* 

8.6 Although no university has what may be described as a range of professoritl 
salaries, the Australian National Univenity has three salary levels for professors, 
the lowest corresponding to the standard professorial salary in Australian 
universities and the others carrying merit differentials of $1,000 and $2,200 
respectively. Differentials and loadings in all universities are small in comparison 
with the basic professorial salary* In one university, merit differentials range 
from a few hundred dollars to about $1,000, and responsibility loadings from a 
few hundred dollars to less than $2,000* About half the professors receive 
differentials or loading of one kind or another* In another university, non-clinicd 
differentials and loadings range from about $500 to about $1,500. Whether, 
to what extent and on what criteria differentials and loadings should be paid 
are questions which each university has been left to resolve for itself* 

The British and New Zealand Schemes 

5.7 In the United Kingdom, average and minimum salaries are fixed for 
professors* Within these constraints, universities may determine the salari 
paid to individual professors with regard to such factors as responsibility, 
eminence in scholarship, difllculty of recruitment and so on. Salaries of medical 
staff who have clinical responsibilities in teaching hospitals are determined 
separately by reference to National Health Service salaries* We were informed 
of a convention that the average should not become the norm, but there is a 
heavy concentration at this point* As at 21 November 1972^ the broad 
distribution of salaries was as follows: 
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Between i2% and 18?^ below tverafe salary 
Between 6% end 12% below averafe salary 
Between average and 6% below average 
Between average and 6% above average 
More than 6% above average 



5.8 As at 3 August 1972, the minimum salary for professors was £5,376 p.a. 
and the permissible average was £6,528 p.a. The maximum salary for a clinical 
professor is currently 36-7 per cent greater than the minimum salary for the 
non>medical professor. . j j i 

8.9 In New Zealand, a range of salaries for professors was introduced m 
April 1964. An average which must not be exceeded is stipulated as is also « 
minimum mean deviation. The purpose of the range of salaries is to enable 
university governing bodies to recognise a number of criteria: quality of teaching, 
contributions to research, administrative responsibilities in running a large depart- 
ment competition for staff with particular qualifications from universities overseas 
and, ouuide the universities, from New Zealand and other countries, and seniority. 
In February 1973, the range of salaries for professors (excluding professionally 
qualified staff of medical and dental schools) was $12,268 p.a. to $15,675 p.a. 
(New Zealand currency), provided that: 

(«) the average of salaries paid to professors in any year was not to exceed 

$13,631, and ,^ , \ 

(6) the mean deviation from the average of salaries paid to professors ($13,631) 
was to be not less dian $700. . #«<a»^ 

The range of salaries for university medical academic professors was from $16,016 
to $17,721, provided that the average of salaries paid In any year was not to 
exceed $17,378. In the case of university dental academic professors, the range 
of salaries was from $12,268 to $15,675 provided that the average of salaries 
paid In any year was not to exceed $14,314. 

Coiflktfng Views on DlScrcntlal Saliiks 

8.10 It will already be apparent, from the differences in policies which have 
been noted, that the governing bodies of Australian universities have conflicting 
views about the payment of differential salaries. We were also Informed that, 
medical salaries apart, the members of the Australian Vice-Chancellors' Committee 
are not of one mind on the Issue of different salary levels for professors. In the 
Committee's submission these differences were expressed as follows: 

*Some Vice-chancellors take the view that the disadvantages of several 
salary levels outweigh the advantages; that It is better to attract distinguished 
scholars by providing very attractive conditions of work, Including, where other 
responsibllUies are heavy, appropriate administrative and research assbtance. 
Other Vice-chancellors take the view that the provision of funds to finance either 
several salary levels as at the Australian National University, or the Brtttsh 
'professorial spread' scheme, could have net advantages: that the view thai 
differential salaries for Professors is contrary to the right academic spirit does not 
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tquare with existing differences or with the willingness to rely on outside earnings 
to keep Univetsity salaries ' competitive ' in areas where there is a strong demand 
in the market place for the services of Professors.' 

t.ll The Federation of Australian University Staff Associations is strongly 
opposed to different salary levels for professors, and I think it true to say that 
most academics dislike differential salaries based on merit, seniority or differences 
between disciplines. In its submission the Federation Indicated its opposltton to 
differentials (defined as permanent up*grading of salaries for particular staff 
members) in the following terms: 

' The Federation recognises that differentials are already applied to a greater 
or lesser extent by all Australian Universities over limited areas and accor^Ung 
to policies decided by each University. However, It has consistently opposed 
such differentials arguing that satisfactory basic salaries for all academics would 
remove many of the difficulties of recruitment and retention which are the main 
grounds for argument In favour of differentials. 

'The Federation holds to that position. While recognising the current 
practices In the various UrUversities It would argue against any general extension 
of such practices and In particular against differentials being built Into the academic 
salaries structure by the fixing of professorial salary scales or of differentials by 
the Tribunal.' 

9.12 The Federation indicated that It was opposed to merit and discipline 
differentials partly because of the difficulty of objectively assessing academic merit 
and market value, and partly because it regarded such differentials as Inimical 
to the true nature of a university and the traditional concept of equality of 
disciplines. In this regard, the Federation and indivklual staff associations 
expressed a fear that merit and discipline differentials would cause divlsiveness 
and internal frictions in universities. The Federation was also opposed to 
differential salaries for professors based on the degree of responsibility carried, 
on the ground that: ' Any scheme which provides differential material reward for 
administrative resp onsibility at the expense of scholastic qualities can only be 
to the detriment of the Universities in the long run '. The Federation was never- 
theless prepared to concede that there might be a case for loadings for staff 
members who assume temporary administrative responsibilities. But h submitted 
that such a case ' has strength only when burdens cannot be shared and when the 
extra responsibilities place a significant extra work load upon a member of staff 
relative to his colleagues 

8.13 The representatives of some State governments supported responsibility 
loadhigs and discipline differentials in order to attract professors into certain 
faculties. Two State government submissions argued in favour of a range of 
professorial salaries; one of these indicated reservations about using special merit 
as a criterion and argued that responsibility should be the major test: 'The 
greatest emphasis should be on the classification the position calls for rather than 
the particular qualifications of the person who currently occupies It '. (The adoption 
oi such a principle, it was submitted, would also permit differentiation in profes* 
sorial salaries between universities; this is a question I take up later.) The 
representatives of some State governments indicated that they did not support 
differential salaries (especially merit differentials). 

8.14 The Australian Government saw some merit In salary differentiation for 
professors, but said it was hesitant to give unqualified support to the concept 
because it did not wish to impose differential salaries on an individual university 
If the university considered that they were undesirable. Subject to these 
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lewrvattoni, the Government suggested two alternative schemes for my conside- 
Titkm. The first was described as follows: 

'In preference to the Inquiry recommending specific saiary mfferentim, 
thi Commonwealth would favour the recommendation of a Inuic professorial 
salary .... with each university being granted additional funds, based on a 
percentage of the total professorial sakuy grant, which It would be free to use 
to provide higher professorial salaries In specific areas (e.g. medical) In which 
It cowdders this desirable,' 

8.18 The alternative scheme proposed by the Australian Government provided 
for additional grants to be allocated for professorial salary differentials 'on a 
formula which would casoie that the bulk of professorial positions did not drift 
away from the basic salary towards an average figure '. Thus the proportions of 
professorial appointmenu which universities could make at various levels would be 
specified in some detail. 

Hm Responsibility d Govening Bodies 

8.16 I have enjoyed the full and frank discussions on these issues which I have 
had with all sections of the academic community and with representatives of 
govemmenu. I can say that the American approach to salary differentiation 
received no support in any quarter. We have seen, however, that some govern- 
ments favoured the adoption of a pr(^essorial range akmg the lines (A the United 
Kingdom and New Zealand systems. The main advantage I see in this approach 
is that it would simplify the problem of makhig funds avaUable to univenitles for 
the purpose of paying differentials and loadhigs. But in my view any advantage 
of this khid would be more than offset by the disadvantages of such a system. 
These would include the loss of university autonomy which would be associated 
with the coercive effect mentioned by the Australian Government. The introduction 
of such a scheme would also, in my view, create considerable disharmony hi the 
academic community at the time when exlsthig professors had to be classified in 
accordance with points in the range. 

8.17 It therefore remahis for me to consider the desirability, in the Australian 
context, of curtailing, continuing or extendUig the existing practices. The firm 
conclusion to which I have come is that these are matters which should be 
decided, either as a matter of general policy or hi individual cases, by the 
govembg body of each histitution, a view which was expressed by Sir Richard 
Eggleston in his 1964 Report. 

8.18 I cannot see why, within the financial constrahits hnposed by the grants 
received from governments, any university should be prevented from payhig 
differential professorial salaries in excess of the basic salary which is adopted 
for the purpose of allocating the grants. I consider that an over rigid salary 
structure could inhibit the ability of a governing body to act in the best hiteresU 
of the university. We have seen that there are arguments for and against 
differential salaries, and there is much room for the diverse opinions held by 
experienced university academics, administrators and governing bodies. I am 
persuaded that the financial rants made by governments should be such as to 
enable those universities which now pay professorial loadings and differentials 
to continue the practice (and to extend it if they think it necessary or desirable), 
and to enable universities which do not pay these additional amounts to adopt 
the practice should they, at any future stage, deem it wise to do so. For practical 
economic reasons there should be a limitation on the amounts made avalhible 
for these purposes by the government grants. 
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8. 19 As I have already indicated, existing merit differentials are rare and small 
in amount. The distinguished academic usually receives satisfactory recognition 
of his excellence through the provision of better research funds, faciUties, research 
teams and supporting staff. But I recognise that a university may occasionally 
consider it desirable to pay a differential for outstanding distinction in service, 
scholarship or teaching. In those Australian univenities where merit differentials 
are presently paid there do not appear to have arisen any internal jealousies 
among the professorial staff, and while there are undoubtedly problems in 
esublishing a procedure for identifying merit I do not agree that they cannot be 
resolved. The machinery for determining merit should be left to each universi^ 
to establish. 

He Rele of RufornXMUty Londiap 

5.20 Although I fully accept the right of universities to lay down criteria for 
responsibility loadings, I would like to express my own thoughts on this question. 
I have already spoken of the way in which the notion of responsibility hu been, 
in my view, loosely equated with that of additional administrative burdens. 
Everyone should play his or her part in the performance of the routine 
administrative functions of a department or school. This sort of work hM 
increased in quantity in recent years for reasons I have mentioned, and I believe 
that universities should uke care to see that the greater involvement of certain 
members of academic staff in the administrative chores does not result b a 
diminution in the quality of teaching and research. I appreciate that academics 
find it difficult to avoid a certain amount of this work— indeed it has always 
been part and parcel of their role. But a university teacher hu not been 
appointed to carry out routine housework and if the department cannot be run 
without an undue work load of this kind there is something wrong with itt 
management or with that of the university itself. After all, much money has 
gone into Australian universities, while physical conditions for staff at all levels 
and the quality of libraries, equipment, laboratories, etc. are better now than 
they have ever been. If the problem is as bad as stated by some there is a need 
for a re-organisation of the administrative structure and possibly for the provision 
of more administrative staff, research and laboratory assistants. But this takes 
me outside my terms of reference. 

8.21 My personal view is that universities should pay loadings to departmental 
heads, faculty deans or heads of schools only when a significant * management * 
responsibility is involved, for example in the case of a large department where 
there is a responsibility well above the average for the managment of financial 
resources and staff or for the control and care of sophisticated equipment. Another 
person who may well qualify for such a responsibility loading is the chairman 
of the professorial (or academic) board in some universities. A professor is 
not appointed as an administrator as is a vice-chancellor or a full-thne dean. It 
was agreed on all sides that there could be no objection to differential salaries 
being paid for different tasks. Universities are now appointing people as full-time 
deans or as heads of schools or of departments either permanently or for fixed 
terms. The full-time dean is appointed primarily as an administrator, not as a 
lecturer and researcher; he performs, in a more specialised field, duties analogous 
to those carried out by vice-chancellors, principals and their deputies. Such full- 
time appointments should carry with them salaries (and possibly expense 
allowances) commensurate with their status and functions. Where there Is a 
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rotating headship among the professors in a department or the headship is part 
of a professor's normal duties^ so that the head is expected to participate in 
teaching and research, the answer to the administrative load is the provision <A 
support staff, the lightening of the teaching load if necessary and arrangements 
to enable him to recoup any out*of-pocket expenses related to his office* 
S«22 But why should such a person be paid more than he was receiving as a 
professor merely because he spends time on administration rather than on 
teaching and research? And if a reader or senior lecturer becomes the head or 
chairman of a department or the dean of a faculty why should he, for Uiat reason 
alone, receive a higher salary? The head or dean (as the case may be) must 
assume a certain amount of administrative responsibility and be capable of 
delegating tasks among the members of his department or faculty* By virtue of 
his appointment, a professor should possess the qualities needed for planning and 
directing programs of teaching and research and should be prepared to serve on 
university committees. The duties which he performs by virtue of his chair are 
recognised in the higher salary paid to him. 

8.23 It is not for me to endeavour to formulate any criteria for the assessment 
within a university of a scale for loadings or differentials. There is no advantage 
in uniformity in these matters. What I have said about responsibility loadings 
stems from my concern that academics feel they are becoming obliged to 
participate more and more in administration and are able to spend less time on 
research and scholarship. I repeat my view that Australian universities should 
take a fresh and a hard look at this problem and at their own administrative 
machinery, with a view to making it less cumbersome and less wasteful in terms 

o of academic resources* 

The Fvadlng of Dtfferentials and Loadiiigi 

8.24 It will be clear from the foregoing that I am leaving it to each university 
to decide whether differentials or loadings are to be available to its professors, 
and if so to what extent such supplements are to be paid. In effect, I am 
recommending that the existing situation with respect to differentials and loadings 
be continued* 

8.25 The permissive philosophy which I have espoused with respect to 
differential salaries poses some problems in relatbn to funding. This is because 
universities differ in their policies relating to loadings and differentials, and 
because I am recommending that such policies be left to individual universities 
to determine. If I had been recommending a range of salaries on the United 
Kingdom or New Zealand pattern, it would have been possible for me to 
recommend that funds be provided on the basis of an average level of professorial 
salaries. Under circumstances where I am leaving it to universities to determine 
their own policies, however, it is not possible for me to recommend that funds 
be made available universally on the basis of some average figure* If a university 
were to decide to use such funds, not for salary supplementation but for some 
other purpose, the effect would be to nullify the purpose of my recommendation* 
On the other hand, if I were to recommend that earmarked funds be made 
available to universities to the extent that they decide to take advantage of the 
opportunities for paying loadings and differentials, this would tend to erode the 
autonomy and responsibility of universities. 

8.26 In dealing with this problem in 1964, Sir Richard Eggleston commented 
as follows: 

^My recommendation accepts the existing situation and contemplates that 
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each university will continue its present policy (or lack of it) with regard to 
loadings and differentials. I should only add that if any State university wished 
to change from a system of equaiity to one of paying loadings I think it should 
be made possible for it to do so. Certain safeguards would obviously be necessary. 
For example, it might be intimated by the UtUversities Commission that if a State 
university were to define in acceptable terms the basis on which professorial ' 
loadings would be paid and the machinery by which they would be assessed, and 
could make the necessary arrangements for so much of the finance as was not 
available from Commonwealth sources, the Commission would recommend the 
necessary increase in the Commonwealth grant. It would be necessary to impose 
some overall limitation on the additional expenditure involved. On the figures 
supplied to us by one university now paying such loadings, an additbn of 
approximately 4 per cent to the aggregate of non-medical professorial salaries 
calculated at the standard rate is required to cover existing non-medical loadings. 
A smaller percentage would be sufficient at the inception of any new scheme. 
Where there are ne t-medical differentials, as distinct from loadings, such a 
proposal should, I think, provide for their absorptbn in a general loading scheme 
over a period of time. It is of the essence of these suggestions that sums so 
made available could not be used to pay equal salaries at a higher average level.' 
8.27 I support in general these proposals as a basis for funding and my own 
calculations indicate that the 4 per cent figure suggested by Sir Richard should 
be sufficient to enable State universities, and the Australian National University 
in respect of its School of General Studies component, to finance the kinds and 
levels of loadings and differentials which I consider appropriate (excluding, 
however, the medicai and dental loadings which I recommend be funded 
separately). 

Svpplcmeituy Gnitt tor Exiitiag DUIereirtialt aiid Loadlnfi t S«ntftei 

8.2S In so far as existing differentials and loadings are concerned I recommend 
that, in calculating the supplementary grants necessary to give effect to my 
proposals, the Australian .Universities Commission propose finance on the baiU 
of the following guidelines. For funding purposes, universities should be 
permitted to increase all existing differentials and loadings, if they wish to do so, 
in direct proportion to the increase in standard professorial salaries, namely 21 
per cent, subject to the following additional constraints in terms of absolute 
amounts: 

(a) an upper limit of $2,000 per annum for the total salary supplements of an 
individual professor in each State university, 

(b) M overall upper limit of 4 per cent of total professorial salaries, calculated 
at the standard rate, for each State university: and 

(c) special arrangements for the Australian National University, discussed in 
detail below but consistent with the constraints to be applied to State universities. 
g.29 To be consistent with my proposal that the determination of salary 
differentials should be left to individual governing bodies, I should perhaps 
indicate that I am not suggesting that the constraints I have recommended should 
operate as an embargo prohibiting the payment of additional amounts. But I 
believe that the limits I have proposed are generous and that, if a university 
wishes to exceed these limits, it should not receive additional funds for the 
purpose. 
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8.30 The Australian National University poses a special problem because of 
the unique character of its Institute of Advanced Studies, with iU sU research 
ichoob, in the AusUalian university system. The Univerrity has three levels of 
pfofesiorial salary. The highest level (currently $17,369) is used sparingly and 
only for recognition of outstanding services and distinction, the middle level 
($16,369) is received by most professon in the Institute and a few in the School, 
while the standard Australian professorial salary ($15,369) is paid to some 
professcm in the Institute and to most professors in the School. In addition, 
further salary supplements are paid to directors and deans in both the Institute 
and School. Desfrite the three levels of salary, the ^stem operating fai the 
University is closer to that of other Australian universities which pay merit 
diffeientiali than to die British system of a professorial range. The salary 
structure which I have described was established in 1966 with the concurrence 
of the then Minister. The salary differentials have not changed for a long time 
and I wu informed that the Commonwealth Government has in the past expressly 
instructed the University not to increase them. In its submiuion. the University's 
Council asked that funds be provided to enable the 1966 relativities of the 
differential salaries to be restored. 

S . 31 In line with my recommendations relating to State imiversities, I recommend 
that supplementary gnats be provided to the Australian National University to 
enable it to increase all its salary differentials and loadings by 21 per cent. In 
the case of tiie School of General Studies, the $2,000 limit on individual 
supplementation and the limit of 4 per cent on standard professorid salaries 
thoiild apply for funding purposes, as in the case of State universities. A dean 
receiving a middle-level sala^ should thus be limited to a total supplement of 
$2,000 for funding purposes. Because most Institute professors are on the 
middle level and a few are on the highest level, tiiese limits are not appropriate 
for the Institute and I recommend merely tiiat tiie straight 21 per cent increase 
be applied to professorial salaries for funding purposes. Because their 
responsibilities are different from those of other Institute professors, tiie fuU-time 
deans or directors of Research Schools should be eligible, as they are now. for 
botii the highest level salaries and tiie additional supplements payable to deans 
or directors. 

8.32 I have it in mind that universities themselves will detemtine whether or 
not the salary supplements are superannuable. Their main criterion will 
presumably be whether the supplements are permanent or temporary. 

GilMlMi lor Foidliv a New or EaltDded Syitea ol mteniidd SMaa 

8.33 The foregoing recommendations will. I believe, enable the Australian 
Universities Commission to use existing differentials and loadings as tiie basis 
for its recommendations on the level of supplementary grants to be made to 
universities. If. in tiie light of tiie proposals made in tills Report, a university 
wished to introduce a system of loadings and differentials, or signlficantiy to 
extend an existing system, it could do so at any time but in order to receive 
supplementary funds for the purpose it would ne^ to make a specific applicatiim 
to tile Commission on the basis of the guidelines I have recommended above. 
Funds could then be provided (without retrospectivity) on the occasion of the 
beginning of a new triennium or a general salary adjustment (which might be 
eitfier an adjustment f(^owing a national wage case decisicm or an 
adjustment resulting from a dedsion of the proposed academic 
salaries ;?ibtmal). I should make it clear tiiat, except for this initial 
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allocation. I am not suggesting that funds be provided separately for the purpose 
of loadings and differentials. I am assuming that any funds which are provided 
for purposes of loadings and differentials will be absorbed in general university 
funds and Uiat. in future years, tfie Commission's recommendations will merely 
take account of the existence of loadings and differentials in a quite general way. 

9.34 My recommendations should not be taken as implying that universities 
must adopt policies of awarding sulary differentials to professors or of increasing 
the numbers or amounts of present loadings. It would be improper, and contrary 
to the spirit of my recommendations, for a university to increase the average 
(mtfessorial salaries by granting 4 per cent across the board. Loadings should 
only be given in selected cases based upon the kind of special considerations which 
I have mentioned, and I am rer4)mmending that a professorial salary range of the 
British or New Zealand type should not be introduced. 

8.35 Professors who receive loadings for clinical responsibilities should also be 
eligible to be paid loadings based on the criteria discussed in this Chapter, and 
that is why I consider the 4 per cent calculations should be made by reference 
to ail standard pr(rfessorial salaries. However, I must make it clear that my 
recommendations mean that, ^ould an individual professor be granted more than 
one non-clinical loading (e.f^. one for special merit and another for responsibility), 
for funding purposes the aggregate of them should not exceed $2,000 p.a. 

8.36 I conclude that my general recommendations on salaries, allied with the 
right of universities to pay differentials and loadings to professors within the limits 
I have suggested, will if adopted overcome most of the diflBculties of recruitment 
and retention of staff. Professorial salary differentials, based on such yardsticks 
as scholariy distbction, outstanding research ability, the need to obtain a person 
of special quality in a particular field and abnormal responsibility, thovii be left 
tot determinatioi) and quantification by each university. My view ot the value 
level of a professor is reflected in my assessment of the standard professorial 
salary. 

S^Str Uflivenhlet 

8 .37 The government of one of the less populous States suumitted that I should 
recommend lower salaries for professors in smaller universities. It argued that 
small universities cannot afford the highly sophisticated and expensive facilities 
economically justified in the larger universities, where there are greater numbers 
of postgraduate students, and that a small university cannot hope to attract 
professors of outstanding reputation when it is unable to provide these facilities. 
The question of several salary levels for professors as between universities may be 
outside my terms of reference. However, I am not in any case persuaded by the 
arguments put to me that a university which offers lower professorial salaries 
will be able to recruit people of sufficiently high quality. I think Sir Richard 
Eggleston's view in 1964, v/heu considering a similar submission, was correct 
when he said that this ' would have meant condemning those institutions to suffer 
an inferior status \ 

Locality Allowancts 

8.38 Submissions from several universities and staff associations asked me to 
recommend special loadings for academic staff in particular localities. Thus: 

(a) academics at the three universities in the Sydney metropolitan area asked for 
a special salary loading based upon higher costs of living, and in particular housing 
costs, relative to other places in Austria; 
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(b) memben of Macquarie University asked for a special loading by reason 
of (i) poor pubUc transport, which was said to necessitate the use of private 
transport for commuting purposes, and (il) the stage of the University's develop- 
ment, its peculiar teaching demands arising from a higher proportion of evening 
and external students, and methods of examining which place a heavier work load 
upm its academics; 

(c) the staff at the James Cook University of North Queensland asked for 
a special locality allowance to compensate for such matters as a lack of educational 
facilities for children in professional and technological areas, limited health 
faciUties, the cost of travel to capital cities, the academic isolation of the University, 
inferior library facilities and unavailability of periodicals for personal research, 
and the comparatively higher cost of living in Townsville; and 

id) the academic staff of the W. S. & L. B. Robinson University College of the 
UnivCiUty of New South Wales, whfch is situated at Broken Hill, asked that they 
should continue to receive the flow-on of the climatic and disability allowance 
($402 per annum, married) which is paid under the relevant public service award 
to the non-academic staff of the College. 

5.39 I doubt whether the question of loadings based on locality is covered by 
my terms of reference (see also my comment in relation to smaUer universities) 
but, in any event, I do not consider that a case has been made to warrant my 
recommending special loadings in the circumstances outlined above. The cost of 
living varies from time to time and from place to place and it is well nigh 
impossible to weigh the disadvantages arising from such factors as higher costs 
of foodstuffs, propert:y and travel, on the one hand, against what may be termed 
advantages ba&ul '/^n climate, better working conditions, accessibility and 
proximity to centres oi intellectual and cultural activities, on the other. Members 
of the academic staff at the James Cook University are paid by the University 
an allowance corresponding to the locality allowance prescribed by the Public 
Service Regulations of the State, namely $5. SO per fortnight for married males 
and $2.73 per fortnight for single males and females. There are small income 
taxation concessions applicable to the zones in which Townsvillo and Broken Hill 
are situated. It seems to me that it is a matter for each university to determine 
whedier it will continue to pay allowances, as in the case of Townsville and Broken 
HUl, or whether it will institute such a scheme. We were informed in Townsville 
that there were, at present, no real recruitment problems apart from those areas 
in which all universities are experiencing some diflBculties. The special loading 
was sought rather to alleviate fears of such a situation becoming a reality in the 
future, when the inititd attractiveness of i^oneering the establishment of a new 
university has gone. I believe that a general lift in academic salaries will ease 
these ^oomy apprehensions. I am not prepared to recommend that special 
arrangements be made in the grants to universities to cover this situation. 

8.40 The James Cook University is far from the capital cities with their larger 
universities, libraries and research facilities. To a lesser extent this is true 
of other univenities, such as New England and Western Australia. Academic 
isolation should not be ignored but I do not think the antidote lies in a differential 
salary. I would like to see the statf of isolated universities afforded better 
opportunit'es to attend conferences and meetings of professional bodies, or to visit 
libraries and research centres in order to keep in touch with recent advances and 
to have better access to material for the pursuit of scholarship. This can be 
achieved by hnproved provision for coiiferehce leave and travel expenses, but this 
is another matter which falls outside my terms of reference. 
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Chapter 9 : Clinical loadings 



9.1 There are three broad groups of medically qualified academic staff in medical 
schools: clinical, para-clinical and pre-clinical. A member of the staff of a clinical 
department is required to teach undergraduate and post-graduate students in the 
medical faculties and also to accept an additional responsibility without which 
he cannot discharge his teaching function, namely the care of patients. Qinical 
staff are usually located in the departments of medicine, surgery, obstetrics and 
gynaecology, psychiatry and paediatrics; in the main the para-clinicians are the 
medically qualified persons in the departments of pathology, microbiology, 
biochemistry, bacteriology, radiology and pharmacology; and Uie pre-cUniciant 
are the anatomists and physiologists. 

The Existliig SUuatiott 

9.2 With the exception of the sub-professorial clinical staff in the University 
of Sydney, at present all clinical academic staff in the medical faculties, from 
professor to lecturer inclusive, receive salary supplements. The amount of the 
loading varies from university to university and according to the rank of the 
staff member. The loadings received by clinical professors range from $1,603 
to $4,045, while loadings for sub-professorial staff range from zero to $1,500. 
Some of these loadings are financed from endowment funds. In the para-clinical 
field professors receive loadings which are somewhat lower than those received 
by clinical professors, but not all para-clinical stib-professoriai staff receive 
additional payments. In the pre-clinical field, some professors enjoy the benefit 
of small differential payments while others receive only the standard professorial 
salary. Some universities also pay dental loadings. 

9.3 In his 1964 Report, Sir Richard said : 

' // follows from what I have said that my recommendation also Involves the 
acceptance of existing practices as to medical and dental differentials for 
professors and readers. The existence of clinical differentials may be thought to 
be justifiable on the basis of the direct responsibility of ciinlcal professors for the 
care of patients. When the whole range of medical dlfferentlab Is considered, 
one Is tempted to agree with one medical professor who suggested to us that the 
real bash of medical differentials was that "doctors are doctors''. But It is 
sufficient for me to say that my recommendations are made on the basis of 
existing practices, and do not Imply any judgment as to their desirability or 
otherwise.' 

Sobmiiskiiis on Clinical Loadlnii 

9.4 The submission received from the Australian Vice-Chancellors* Committee 
made the following observations: 

^ // Is clear that there Is something special about medical Professors. In the 
hospital service opportunities for clinical practice and research are such that 
salaries there have a marlced effect on the attractiveness of University posts. 
Because of the Important role of Clinical and Para<litlcal Professors In the work 
of the tcaclUng hospitals, there Is much to be said for a new type of arrangement 
whereby the Universities pay medical Professors tlte standard salon and the 
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tgaching hospitals pay a supplementary salary. There are now well estabUshid 
arrangements for paying Visiting Specialists C Honoraries ") which could easily 
be adapted for this purpose. There may be greater problems In establishing 
satisfactory arrangements for payment for para<llnical and pre-cUnical services 
rendered than for Clinical Professors. 

' Given the current differences between States it is not likely that such a change 
could be made immediately, and pending such an arrangment it will be necessary 
for the Universities to pay higher salaries.' 

9.8 The executive of the Committee, when meeting with us, suggested that a 
sundard clinical loading of $3,000 be paid to professors, associate professors 
and readers, and $2,500 to senior lecturers and lecturers, in clinical departments, 
and that a standard loading be paid to staff in para<linical and pre-cUnical 
departments of between two-thirds and one-half of the clinical loading. 

9.6 Although, as we have seen, thr Federation of Australian University Staff 
Associations is opposed to loadhigs and differentials, representatives of the 
Federation and of individual staff associations recognised that the payment of 
differential salaries to clinical staff was a fact of life which could not be ignored, 
and which could create problems if it were to be done away with at present. 
They also acknowledged that there were certain responsibilities peculiur to the 
academic clinician but, in general, opposed any extenuon of differential payments. 

9.7 We have had many lengthy submissions from all the clinical schools, the 
Association of University Clinical Professors of Australia, other clinical academic 
groups including those representhig sub-professorial clinical staff, the Australian 
Medical Association, and from several other clinical and non-clinical academics. 
It would be confusing if I were to set out the points made in all these submissions, 
but I will attempt to summarise the main ones and so give a fair sample of the 
arguments. 

9.8 The Association of University Clinical Professors of Australia submitted : 
'The present low salaries of clinical academics contrast strongly with the 

high academic and professional qualifications required of them, their high standing 
In the profession and the breadth and depth of their responsibilities. 

'Current academic incomes compare unfavourably with those avaltabU 
elsewhere— in full time hospital practice, private practice and In university clinical 
departments in Britain, the United States and Canada where many of our 
potential academics now work. 

' Because of the long period of training, the year round commitment to patient 
care, teaching and research, the need to recruit the most gifted persons into 
academic medicine and their market value, it is proposed that the salaries of 
clinical academics of all grades be determined in relation primarily to those in 
competing medical occupations.* 

9.9 The Association pointed out that the financial rewards of clinical academics 
below the rank of professor are very much less than those of full-time hospital 
specialists, and argued that, as the qualifications on first appointment for a 
lecturer are the same as those for a hospital specialist, the salaries should be the 
same. Many hospital specialists in teaching hospitals also have rights of private 
practice which add substantially to their incomes. 

9.10 The Association put the case for medically qualified academics in non- 
clinical and para-clinical dcpartmente in the following way: 

'Experience has shown the great importance of teachers in these subjects 
having a medical degree and he broad education in medicine that this implies. 
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Science graduates, however brilliant, have no training in pathology or medicine. 
With rare exceptions they Uwk comprehension of human disease and tha needs 
and Interests of doctors In training. 

'There has been a steady decUne In the proportion of medically qualified 
teachers In Anatomy, Physiology and Biochemistry. Already they are In a 
minority In departments of Biochemistry and It will not be long before the same 
is true of Physiology and Anatomy. There is no doubt that the lower salaries 
In these departments are discouraging the entry of medical graduates. It Is now 
very difficult to Interest young men with a medical degree In a career In 
physiology or anatomy. This will not be In the Interests of medical education . • . 

'Pathologists In the hospital services are on the same specialist scale as 
clinicians. The academic pathologist Is In the same situation as the academic 
clinician relative to hospital specialists, that Is, much worse off. 

* Non clinical and para clinical staff In universities do not have as a rule the 
same hospital commitments to patient care as clinicians. Non clinical staff do 
not require the same extended professional training as clinicians. Both ihen 
factors would argue against salaries as high as clinical academics. Nevertheless, 
we feel there is a good case for providing a sufficiently high loading to make the 
posts attractive as career opportunities from lecturer level up for those with a 
medical qualification. Clearly pathologists in the universities should not be paid 
less than hospital specialist pathologists of equal grad^.' 

9.11 Sub-professcMTial clinical staflf argued that clinical loading* should be paid 
to all medically qualified university stail widi clinical appointments hi teachhig 
hospdtals. In one university they submitted that, havhig regard to relative 
responsibilities and the salaries of hospital specialists in different grades^ all 
grades of clinical academic staff should receive the same loadhig in absolute terms 
($3,816 at current levels). Both professorial and sub^professorial staff emi^asised 
Uie long training period of clinical academics. They submitted that, because of 
the need to obtain specialist professional qualifications, higher university degrees 
and postdoctoral experience, the total training period may extend to some 14 to 
18 years from the commencement of the undergraduate course. 

9.12 In a supplementary submission, the N.S.W. Public Service Board proposed 
a solution as follows; 

' The result of the sharp difference In salary between the academic and hospital 
specialist has been a significant decline In the number of medically qualified 
persons operating In the preclinical areas. It Is understood that In 1957 In 
Australia all Professors of Anatomy, Readers and Senior Lecturers in Anatomy 
were medically qualified. By 1971 there had been a slgfdficant change and now 
a number of Professors are not medically qualified and there has been a sharp drop 
In the numbers of medically qualified personnel In other academic posts In pre^ 
clinical areas. 

' The Board submits that the appropriate solution Is that all medlcd graduates 
In the Faculty of Medicine should get a loading to bring them Into a reasonable 
relationship with the Medical Specialist rate under the Award. The Academic 
scale already makes substantial difference between the salaries for the different 
academic ranks. Since any loading is being given on the basis that the academics 
concerned are medical graduates, there does not seem to be any fustlfication 
for ttavlng a sliding scale according to rank. In fact the greatest anomalies 
between the hospital Specialist and Academics occur at the level of Senior Lecturer. 
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*// is considered, therefore, that a flat loading of, say, $3,000 p.a., should be 
pdd to aU Medical Academics in the Faculty of Medicine of the rank of Lecturer 
and above, 

• A further question Is whether some distinction should be made between the 
pre and para-cllnical medical professor and the clinical medical professor on the 
grounds that the latter accepts greater responsibilities and would be called for 
night and weekend duties. 

• // if tempting to suggest that the loading for pre and para medical academics 
be reduced by $1,000 p.a., but this may not be justified on the following grounds^ 

1, If pre and para-medlcal academics receive lower salaries than clinical academics 
they become a second class group. If the extra payment is because they are 
medicos, then no differential Is justified. , , , , , 

2. ' If clinical academics are called upon for a significant amount of clinical work 
this would obviously reduce their academic contribution. They, in addition, 
would have the right of private practice which would compensate them for their 
clinical responsibilities and any additional out of hours calls. 

' It is considered that formal loadings should be restricted to medical acadenucs, 
and whilst this would not prtvent Universities from paying loadings In other areas 
as they see fit, any such other loadings should be paid out of funds provj <Kd on the 
basis that no additional funds will be made available for this purpose.' 

Tht RfspoMlbllitlci of Mcdkal CUntcal Stall 

9.13 I am convinced that university medical schools have had great difficulties 
la recent years in the recruitment and retention of staff in the clinical departmenU, 
particularly as a result of the discrepancies between academic salaries and those 
of the full-time salaried medical officers who are employed by the teaching 
hospitals and who curry out similar clinical duties. The present salary structure 
involves serious anomalies. For example, a reader at one hosp'^ ' in charge of 
an important renal transplant unit has been receiving considcj ,oly less than 
a salaried hospital doctor working under his direction. In another instance, a 
teaching hospital registrar with the status of tutor was receiving a higher salary 
than a senior lecturer appointed from overseas under whom he was working. 
In another university, academic staff holding appointments as senior lecturers were 
receiving salaries of up to $S,(XX) below those of hospital specialists with similar 
qualifications, who were workhig alongside them and accepting similar responsib- 
ilities. As a consequence, the university department was rapidly being denuded 
of staff and the teaching hospital itself was In danger of losing its accreditation. 

9.14 I consider that the payment of a clinical loading can be justified by 
reference to the patient-care responsibility which the clinical academic is obliged to 
undertake by virtue of his university appointment. Patient care is a responsibility 
unique in the university world; it is the factor which distinguishes the woric of 
clinicians from that of all other academics. In taking charge of a patient, the 
clinician assumes a heavy personal responsibUity which he cannot abrogate. His 
accountability to the patient can be distinguished from the responsibility of another 
academic who engages in outskle consultative practice, bee *ise the latter is a task 
voluntarily performed and forms no part of a person's university employment. 
9.18 The unique nature of the academic clinician's woric also stems from his 
continuing association, In the teaching hospitals, with medical specialist staff and 
consulting staff. The clinical academic works shoulder to shoulder alongside the 
hospital specialist who pt^orms like duties and has similar responsibilities— 
patient-care, teaching and research. There is therefore a strong case that their 
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remunerations should not be significantly disparate. No other university academic 
works in such an environment, and no pui-allel situation exists in any other part 
of the community. The patient-care situation also means that the penon in the 
university clinical unit is frequently on call at all hours of the day and ni|^t, 
while the teaching year is longer in medical faculties than in most other disciplines. 

9.16 Although I do not propose to interfere with ihe concept of salary 
differentiation which has existed in medical schools for many years, the question 
may need to be reconsidered from time to time should circumstances change or 
should there be an acceptance by hospital authorities of the obligation to pay for 
patient care within hospitals. 

9.17 In its submission to the Committee of Inquiry into Medical Schools of 
Australia (a copy of which has been made available to me), the Australian Vice- 
Chancellors' Committee advanced the following propositions to overcome the acute 
staffing problems of medical schools: 

* (/) Payment for patient care by university staff in teaching hospitals should 
be accepted and established generally, such payments to be made through the 
hospital authorities and not the universities; 

(ii) A system of foint university-hospital appointments should be established; 

and 

(Hi) There should be appointments for university medical staff which are 
fixed in terms of salary and hospital status by comparison with equivalent full-time 
hospital appointments.' 

9. 18 For a variety of reasons, the solution put forward by the Vice-Chancellors* 
Committee cannot be implemented at present. I must say that I am attracted 
to this system of * topping up ' standard academic salaries to the level of those 
paid to full-time hospital specialists. But until such time as hospital authorities 
agree to do this and all hospital specialisu are paid in the same way, the 
universities themselves must grapple with the problem. 

9.19 The Australian Government has announced its intention to implement 
a new national health scheme in 1974. I understand that this may provide that 
all medically qualified persons who perform clinical tasks in hospitab, including 
university teachers with appointments in teaching hospitals, will be remunerated 
for their clinical work by the hospitals on a sessional or other basis as determined 
by the hospital authorities. If and when such a scheme were to come into 
operation, the universities should cease to pay clinicflJ loadings to the staff of 
medical schools and the level of grants recommended by Australian Univenities 
Commission should be revised accordingly. 

Para-cUnkil and Prc-clinlcil Stall 

9.20 I take the view that clinicians should be well paid because they carry 
heavy personal responsibilities. This does not necessarily warrant my recom- 
mending a differential payment to the non-clinicians, because some medically 
qualified teachers in medical schools have no, or minimal, clinical responsibilities. 
All the para-clinical and pre-clinlcal medical disciplines occupy an important 
place in the training of medical students and they form the basis on which clinical 
teaching is developed. I accept the proposition that some of the teachers in these 
<[>ara-clinical and pre-clinical departments should be medically qualified. If they 
are medical graduates, they are better qualified to assess the relative importance 
of various aspects of medical education. Medically qualified staff are also able to 
teach the applied aspects of their subjects in the eariy years of undergraduate 
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clinical training. Indeed, strong departmenU of basic medical science, adequately 
staffed with fuU-tlme medically qualified teachen, are desirable for the future 
development of medical schools. 

9.21 Changes are taking place in the planning of courses and curricula in 
medical schools, and steps are being taken to narrow the gap which has existed 
between the early pre<!linical training and the time when a student goes to a 
hospital for hb clinical experience. The anatomist and physiologist are being 
brought more and more into teaching in a clinical situation, and the cllnkians 
are moving towards doing some teaching in the pre-clinical years. By way of 
illustration, we were told that the Faculty of Medicine at the University of New 
South Wales stron^y supports a curriculum in which emphasis is placed on clinical 
relevance. The present coune relies heavily on medical graduates for the 
teaching of anatomy, physiology and pharmacology. The Faculty is designing 
a new curriculum in which these subjects will be so closely integrated with one 
another, and with clinical teaching throughout all the years of the medical course, 
that the terms * pre-clinical ' and 'clinical' will become obsolete. It was said 
that without suitably medically qualified staff to teach the basic medical sciences, 
such curricula development would be impossible. 

9 . 22 In the new School of Medicine being constructed at the Flinders University, 
all the functions of patient care, teaching and research are to be housed under 
the one roof. The difference between the pre-cllnical and cUnlcal phases of the 
curriculum is to be largely abolished; it is intended that students will meet 
patients from the outset of their medical course. It is envisaged that the academic 
heads of the diagnostic and clinkal disciplines will be responsible for the relevant 
work of diagnostic laboratories and of patient care, so that, for instance, the 
teaching of biochemistry will be under the general supervision of the Professor 
of Ointeal Chemistry, who will also supervise the diagnostic laboratory services 
in chemistry. 

9.23 The solution to the problem of para-clinical and pre-clinical salaries would 
seem to lie in bringing the staff concerned into the clinical area. Members of the 
para-clinical university staff, such as pathologists, haematologists, radiologisu 
(therapeutic and diagnostic), clinical microbiologists and clinical biochemisu, are 
in a key situation in the clinical context and frequently have clinical responsibility. 
They may also participate substantially in advancing the teaching interests of the 
university in hospital activities, e.g. by conducting autopsies, reporting on morbid 
histology, etc. In these cases, payment for clinical responsibility can clearly be 
justified; indeed, para-clinlcians now carry out most of their teaching in the 
hospital milieu. I consider that governments and universities should deal with 
this problem by giving hospital appointments with clinical responsibilities to certain 
para-clinical and pre-clinical university medical staff, on a sessional basis or 
otherwise. Tliere is a definite movement in this direction in Australia, and I would 
like to see it continue. 

RecoBMBdatloiii on Cllnkal LoadlBgB 

9.24 I recommend that in full clinical departments salary loadings of $3,000 
per annum be paid to professors and associate professors (or readers), and $2,500 
per annum to senior lecturers and lecturers, and that these added payments be 
included for purposes of superannuation. Where existing loadings exceed these 
•mounts they will no doubt continue at their present levels, but the amounU I have 
recommended should be used for funding purposes. 
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9.25 I have recommended a slightly higher salary supplement for profeison and 
afsociate professors (or readers) » because I feel that as the leaders of the cUnical 
teams they ultimately accept heavier responsibilities than senior lecturers and 
lecturers. I nevertheless recognise that the latter may have as much, or in certain 
places even more, patient contact. In determining the amounts of the loadhigs 
I have taken into consideration the standard salaries which academic staff will 
receive if my recommendations are implemented on the one hand, and the salaries 
payable to full-time hospital specialists in the States on the other (see Appendix E). 

9.26 In the majority of States, hospital specialists have limited rights of private 
practice and we were told that the specialisu generally receive the full benefit 
of hicome from this source. University staff in medical schools also have 
limited private practice rights. Some academic clinicians have been in receipt of 
comiderable outside earnings, while others earn little from this source. There are 
wide variations in the opportunities for the staff of university clinical departments 
to supplement their incomes from private practice based on teaching hospitals, 
both within a particular university and from university to university. I have said 
elsewhere in this Report that it may be desirable in certain fields, hicludhig 
medicine, for academics to engage in limited outside consultative work. In some 
medical schools the right to treat private patients within the teaching hospitals 
may be necessary to attract an adequate number of patients for teaching purposes. 
Academic clinicians themselves will be assisted in mahitaining and develophig 
their skills, and it is desirable that the community should have access to 
expertise which may not always be readily available from hidependent practitioners. 
I emphasise that private practice by academic staff should be restricted to teaching 
hospitals and limited in amount, so that it will not interfere with their teachhig 
and research commitments to the university. As ia the case of other university 
teachen, the rules relathig to independent medfcal practice should be strictly 
obeyed and enforced and written returns of income should be made to the vice- 
chancellor annually. 

9.27 I also recommend that clinical loadhigs be paid to para-clinical and pre- 
clhiical university academic staff who have clinical responsibilities in teachhig 
hospitals. In these cases, however, the amounts of the loadings for individual 
members of staff should be determhied by the university in relation to the extent 
of the clinical responsibility undertaken in the teachhig hospitd by the staff 
members concerned. In other words, in the case of a staff member who has an 
appoUitment within the teachhig hospital the univenity will determine the loading 
by reference to such thhigs as the number of hospital sessions he attends, the 
periods during \^liich he may be on call from the hospital, the degree of his 
responsibility for diagnostic work or analysis of specimens, the nature of his 
teaching duties within the hosphal and so on. The loading should not exceed 
the amounts which I have recommended in the case of staff members of equivalent 
academic grade in the cUnical departments, that is $3,000 for tvofessors/readers 
and $2,300 for senior lecturers/lecturers. I will deal with the situation hi relation 
to fundhig at the end of this Chapter. 

9.28 It is appropriate that a member of the non-clhiical staff who undertakes 
clhiical responsibilities on a sessional basis, for example by taking an out-patient 
cUnic, should receive a clhiical supplement on a pro rata basis. A university 
pathologist with an appohitment in n teaching hosphal may well be judged as behig 
entitled to the full clhiical loading, while the duties and responsibilhies of other 
para-clinicians may be recognised as bemg of near equivalence to those of the 
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full dinician. In the view I have teken with leipect to the justification of medical 
loadings, it is impracticable for me to quantify supplements for any staff members 
other than those in the full clinical departments. However, the univenity itself 
will posseu or will be able to obtain the infonnation neceuary to make a proper 
assessment. 

9.29 I believe that the general increase in academic salaries which I am recom- 
mending will go a long way towards solvhig the problems of the recruitment 
and retention of suitable staff in medical schools. It should also help to halt 
the movement of medically qualified staff from non-clinical departments. The 
calculation by the university of cUnical loadings should apply also to staff 
vacancies, so that advertisements could indicate to prospective appointees not only 
the nature of the clinical duties but also the total salaries. It may well be that, 
in the preclinical departments, universities may be obliged to continue certain 
ad hoc measures, such as appointing staff higher up the incremental scale than 
they would otherwise do or bringing in clinicians to teach certain applied aspects 
of non<linical medical science. 

9.30. As I have already indicated, medical professors should also be eligible 
for differentials and load^gs on grounds of university responsibility, academic 
distinction, outstanding achievement, etc. 

DeKal Salaries 

9.31 The representatives of Australian Dental Schools submitted claims for 
dental loadings partly on the basis of comparisons with graduates employed in 
hospitals, government departments and ouuide practice, and partly on the buls 
of responsibility. The Deans of Australian Dental Schools listed the following 
factors in discussing the responsibilities of dental teachers: clinical responsibility, 
the psycholo^cal involvement of patient, dentist and student, the length of the 
teaching year and the continuous close supervisory teaching contact with the 
student. 

9.32 I have ^ven my reason for recmmnending a salary supplement for 
medical clinicians, namely patient-care responsibility. A majority of professionally 
qualified full-time dental academic staff are also obliged to carry responsibilities 
for patients. In a ucntal school teaching is done by clinical demonstration on 
patients, but mostly the teacher has an observational role except when he needs 
to demonstrate operative procedures or to take over in critical situatioos, and he 
accepu responsibility for the procedures carried out by students under his 
supervision. He has the added need to spend some time regularly treating 
patients in order to develop and maintain clinical skills. I consider that the 
dental teacher should receive a salary supplement based upon, and proportionate 
to, his patient-care responsibility. At present only two universities pay a small 
differential to dental professors. 

9.33 I recommend that the maximum loadings for full-time dental teachers 
who have clinical responsibilities be $1,300 for professors, associate professors 
or readers, and $1,250 for senior lecturers and lecturers. These figures represent 
the upper limits of clinical loadings for dental teachers; I am conscious of the 
fact that not all teachers of dentistry are involved to the same extent in clinical 
functions. It is again a matter for each universiw to determine the extra payment 
to which a particular clinical teacher is entided, having regard to the degree of 
his clinical involvement. Those who may qualify for the maximum amount are 
those whose commitment to clinical teaching is high in the sense that they have a 
number of clinical teaching sessions each week and have clinical responsibilities 
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in a dental hospital. I may say that I consider that the ultimate solution to dental 
clinical salaries corresponds to that to which I have referred when deaUng with 
medical salaries, namely that those staff members who have clearly identified and 
distinct hospital commitmenu should be paid clinical supplemenu by the hospital. 

9.34 In arriving at a maximum figure I have had regard to a number of facton 
such as: the qualifications required of dental teachers; the differences between 
the patient-care responsibility of the medical practitioner and of the dentist; the 
fact that the dental teacher is not generally working alongside a non-academic 
clinician with similar responsibilities; and the salaries payable to dentisto who 
perform clinical work and who are employed in health services and allied 
institutions. I do not consider that the salaries of dental academics should be in 
parity with comparable appointments in the medical faculties. 

VeteriMuy Salaikf 

9.35 I was asked to give consideration to recommending a loading for clinical 
academic staff in the faculties oi veterinary science. It was submitted that this 
group has additional responsibilities and extra-curricular work involved in running 
and maintaining veterinary practices in conjunction with their teaching and 
research duties, that they are on call, including week-ends, for clinical duties, tb .t 
they are responsible for their patients outside the normal working hours of 
non<linical academic staff, and that they must spend a certain amount of time 
in clinical work in order to maintain the clinical skills ne^ed for teaching and 
research. However, I am not persuaded to the view that clinical veterinarians 
qualify for a clinical payment in excess of the basic academic salary. The animal- 
veterinarian relationship does not carry the same close personal obligations and 
accountability as those bom«; by the doctor and dentist towards their human 
patients, nor does the veterinarian work in the hos^tal situation alonpide the 
hospital specialist performing similar clinical functions. I am aware that clinical 
tasks, including pathological and microbiological diagnostic work, reduce the 
amount of time that staff can devote to teaching and research, but the gravamen 
of the veterinary case is really one of heavier and more time-consuming work 
loads in comparison with other academic disciplines. If this is indeed the 
situation, the answer to the problems in veterinary schools would lie in an 
improvement of the staffing position so that teaching, research and clinical duties 
can achieve a better balance. But this is a matter which falls outside my terms 
of reference. In order to have clinical material available for teaching and research, 
it is incumbent on the veterinary academic to treat animals and for the school or 
department to maintain a service open to the animal-owning public. Should the 
academic staff be obliged to spend some of their time and expertise in what is 
really the conduct of ^vate practice, and if funds are received by the university 
from those who benefit from the application of these skills, the university may 
well consider compensating these people for the extra work load by granting them 
some payments from this source. 

Fvidtng 

9.36 In the case of the full clinical loadings which I have recommended be paid 
to all members of clinical departments who are medically qualified and who have 
the usual clinical responsibilities, there is no difficulty in providing funds. I 
simply assume that the Australian Universities Conunission will recommend 
supplementary grants to universities which will enable the specified amounts to 
be paid. In so far as the loadings for para-clinical> pre-clinical and dental staff 
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aie cooceroed, the problem is different because I am recommending that it be left 
to each university to determine the extent of the individual staff member's clinical 
retponsibility and the loading to be paid in the light of that responsibility. Under 
these circumstances, I have decided that the best course <A action is for me to 
propose that the Australian Universities Commission base its recommendations 
for recurrent granu to each university on average loadings as follows: 

(a) $1,500 per annum for each medically qualified professor and reader (or their 
equivalents) in the university's para-cUnical and preclinical departments; 

(b) $1,250 per annum for each medically qualified senior lecturer and lecturer 
(or their eq[uivalenu) in the university's para<Unical and preclinical departments; 

(c) $750 per annum for each dentally qualified pn^essor and reader (or their 
equivalenu) in the university's dental cUnical departmenU; and 

(d) $625 per annum for each dentally qualified senior lecturer and lecturer (or 
their equivalents) in the university's dental clinical departments. 

9.37 It will be clear that these recommended amounU are averages to be used 
for funding purposes. As I have already indicated, it will be necessary for each 
uiUversity to determine the actual amount to be paid to each staff member in the 
light of the criteria and the upper limiu which I have recommended, namely 
$3,000 for para-clinical and pre-clinical professors, associate professors and 
readers, $2,500 for para-clinical and preclinical senior lecturers and lecturers, 
$1,500 for dental professors, associate professors and readers, and $1,250 for 
dental senior lecturers and lecturers. As in the case of non-medical differentials 
and loadings, each university will also need to determine the extent to which, if 
at all, para-clinical, pre-clinical and dental loaduigs are to be taken Into account 
for superannuation purposes. I have already indicated that full clinical loadinp 
are to be superannuabte. 
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Chapter 10 : Permanent review 

machinery 

10.1 My term ot reference in relation to future salary review requires me to 
advise on permanent machinery for reviews of academic salaries in both 
universities and colleges of advanced education. The method of funding tertiary 
education has made it desirable for academic salaries to be determined on a 
national basis. In the past, academics have fallen between two salaried groups 
in the ccnnmunity, those whose salaries are reviewed by ordinary arbitral processes 
and those who are treated as a higher salary group such as judges, heads (A public 
service departments and members oi statutory bodies, and whose salarin are 
reviewed from thne to time by Parliament. I therefore consider that there is a 
great need for an independent and permanent salaries tribunal, which will be 
responsible for reviewing academic salaries periodically hi both the university and 
college secton. The levels of university salaries which I have recommended in 
earlier chapters have been calculated on the assumption tfut such machinery will 
be established. I did not receive one submission whidi did not favour the creation 
of a permanent tribunal, and there was no support for a continuatioa of the 
present unsatisfactory ad hoc reviews. 

Swaaaiy of the SvbmlsikMi 

10.2 The major submissions received hi rehitlon to machinery may be discussed 
conveniently by reference to the functions of the proposed tribunal, its constitution, 
the frequency of reviews, the conduct of proceedings and the effect its decisions. 
There was general agreement diat the role of die tribunal should be restricted 
to that of detemUning salaries and salary ranges (but not conditions of 
employment) of members of the academic staff of unlvenitles and colleges. 

10.3 The Australian Vice-Chancellors' Commhtee proposed a permanent 
tribunal hi the form of a Commissioner assisted by two assessors. Several 
univenides and some staff associations favoured this kind of tribunal, 
referring to the present Inquiry and those conducted by Sir Richard Egi^toa 
as possible models. The Federation of Australian University Staff Assodations 
decided, after considering a number of alternatives, to recommend a tribunal 
consisting of a judge of tiie Industrial Court or a presidential member of the 
Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission, appofaited for five years 
in the fint histance. Some governments and staff assocUtions propped a three^an 
tribunal, comprising a judge or otiier hidependent chairman and two other 
members nominated by or drawn from the ranks of governments, staff associatioMOs 
or private industry. Sutmiissions from the college of advanced educatton sector 
sometimes proposed a shigle presidemlal member bui usual'y favoured a one-man 
tribunal witii two assessors, one of whom should be chosCi'' because of hk know- 
ledge of colleges. However, the Federation of Staff Associations of Australian 
Colleges of Advanced Education proposed that ' the permmem macMnery dimttd 
consist of a deputy presddent of the Commonwealth ConcttlaHon aid AH>ttradoH 
Commission and two federal condttatton commissioners*. The Federation thus 
envisaged straight arbitral proceedhip witii staff associations registered u 
faidustrial unions, but did not discus? the constitutional prablemi hnpUdt in loeh 
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a proposal. It was usually envisaged that the tribunal would be a continuing 
(but not necessarily a full-time) body and that it would have a permanent 
lecretariat. 

10.4 The Vice-Chancellors' Committee recommended that there should be an 
automatic review of university salaries at intervals of two years, or at such other 
times as the tribunal should decide. The Federation of Australian University Staff 
Associations also submitted that the tribunal should be required to review salaries 
every two years, while wishing to leave the way open for a special review if a 
prima facie case could be made to the satisfaction of the tribunal. Boards of 
advanced education and other groups from the college sector, where they discussed 
frequency of review, usually seemed to be content with three-yearly reviews. 
However, the Federation of Staff Associations of Australian Colleges of Advanced 
Education envisaged arbitral hearings at least every two years. One State govern- 
ment reconunended that * reviews should be made each two years or more 
frequently If requested by all State Governments Some of the other governments 
supported two-yearly reviews while others agreed in effect with reviews on request. 
The Australian Government submitted that, all parties having agreed that academic 
staff should have assured access to a wage-fixing tribunal, it may not be necessary 
to provide for a prescribed period of review. But it argued that, if provision were 
to be made for a regular two-yearly review, it would not then favour assured 
access to the tribunal between the periods of review. 

10.5 Most parties agreed that proceedings should be as informal as possible. 
The Federation of Australian University Staff Associations argued that there 
should be provision for agreements between it and the governments. University 
submissions usually argued that university and cdlege of advanced education 
salaries should be reviewed separately. The Australian Commission on Advanced 
Education considered that salary levels in universities and colleges should be 
reviewed concunently but that each review should be based on evidence cdlected 
especially for each sectw. Some college submissions favoured combined hearings. 

10.6 The main issue which arose in relation to the tribunal's powers was 
whether its decisions should be determinative or advisory. Staff associations were 
anxious that the tribunal should have determinative powers but they did not always 
indicate how, given constitutional ccxistraints, this could be achieved. Governments 
and some representatives from the college sector tended to see the role of the 
tribunal as advisory, while several representetives of university governing bodies 
and staff associations addressed themselves to the problem of devising machinery 
which would reco^se Commonwealth and State constitutional powers. The 
Vice-Chancellors* Committee recommended that the tribunal should report to the 
seven Commonwealth and State governments and that its reports should be laid on 
the table of the Commonwealth Parliament or otherwise published within four 
weeks. 

Review Machinery ia Other Conntrki 

10.7 In the United Kingdom, the salaries of non-clinical university staff are 
determined on the basis of complicated arrangements for negotiation followed, if 
agreement cannot be reached, by arbitration proceedings. The negotiating machinery 
consists of two committees. The first of these (Committee A) consists of repre- 
sentatives of the university authorities and the Association of University Teachers 
(A.U.T.), who are requhred to appoint an independent chairman and to seek 
agreement. The University Oranu Committee (U.G.C.) is represented at meetings 
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of this Committee so that it will subsequently be able to advise the Govermnent 
It it stipulated that one proposal (Mily goes forward from Committee A, this is 
formulated by the Chairman if the other parties do not agree. The second 
committee (Committee B) consisu of representatives of government, university 
authorities and the A.U.T., again with the representatives of the U.G.C. present 
as advisers to Government. In the event of failure to reach agreement on the 
proposal which comes from Committee A, the salary aspecu of the matter tm 
referred to arbitration by a tribunal appointed by the Government but consisting ot 
an independent Chairman, a member selected from a list proposed by Committee 
A and a member selected by the Government. Negotiating machinery does not exist 
in respect of clinical salaries, which are adjusted in line with recommendations 
of the Review Body on Doctors* and DentisU* Remuneration. 

10.8 In New Zealand, academic salaries are controlled in a general way by the 
Govwnment and the salaries so determined are included by the University Grants 
Committee in the calc^ilation of quinquennial granu. The Government reoogniset, 
u its adviser on academic salaries, a University Salaries Committee which has 
been established by the University Granu Committee (U.G.C). The Univmity 
Salaries Committee consists of the Chairman and the four lay members of the 
U.G.C, a non-voting member appointed by the Government and a non-voting 
member appdnted by the University Vice-Chancdbrs' Cmnmittee. The CommittM 
is required to undertake a general review of academic salaries at least every three 
years and to advise the Government on any matters relating to salaries and other 
conditions of emfrtoyment which it considers relevant It may thus initiate further 
reviews at any time between the three-yearly reviews. Negotiations and discussions 
between the Chairman and the Government follow the reviews, and the Coainit- 
tee*s recommendaiiotj are not necessarily accepted. Medical and dental salaries 
are reviewed separately. A recent change in machinery hu provided for a two-tier 
system somewhat analogous to the British machinery, whereby an Advisory 
Committee (comprising an independent Chairman ami representatives of the 
Government and the Association of University Teachers) considers the report 
of the University Salaries Committee. The Chairman then reporu to the Govern- 
ment on the views of the Advisory Committee. 

ProposalB for AutoMatk AdJustatBtt 

10.9 Submissions were made that academic salaries should be adjusted annually 
on the basis of movements In the index of average weekly earnings. Apart from 
other relevant comiderations, this is not a satisfactory basis for wage fixation in 
general, for die reason given by the Commonwealth Public Service Arbitrator, 
Mr. J. E. Taylor (in his decision of 7 February 1973 awanUng an increase to 
engineers): 

* / would add that it should be evident that if average weekly eandngs are toed 
to increase wages and salaries then the increases granted must increase average 
weekly earnings and so wages and salaries must agtdrt be increased to restore the 
relationship they had with average weekly earrUngs which itself will agidn rise 
and so the merry-go-round will continue <md with ever increaUng speed.' 

10.10 Further, I do not see why academics should have the privilege of auto- 
matic adjustments when most groups in the community are obliged, failing agrce- 
menU with their employers, to have their claims determined by an arbitral body. A 
proposal tot a different kind ct automatic adjustment wm rejected by Sir Richard 
Eggleston in 1964 in the following terms, with which I agree: 
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• During the course of this Inquiry the question of how future salary adjust- 
ments should be considered has been raised and discussed in most States. One of 
the proposals put forward was that university salaries should he fixed, and 
automatkally adjusted, by reference to some appropriate scale of salaries estab- 
lished In an organization served by a developed mechanism for salary adjustments, 
for example, the C.S.I.R.O. There are several reasons, however, why I think this 
proposed Is unacceptable. The main reason is that as I have dready indicated ! 
have not discovered any organization where staff positions over the whole range, 
In functions and responsibilities, are sufficiently Uke university positions to justify 
such a reference. In any case, to establish such an automatic link would profoundly 
tdter the iype of case likely to be presented to a tribunal asked to fix the primary 
salary, because of the significance of the proceedings In relation to university 
salaries. The result would be to destroy the basis upon which the automatic link 
had been established.* 

10.11 I nevertheless recommend below that academic salaries should continue 
to be adjusted automatically in accordance with national wage case decisions. In 
the remaining sections of this Chapter, I set out my recommendations and 
comments on the main issues which appear to be relevant to the establishment of 
permanent machinery for the review of academic salaries. 

IMiGBS Mid liriadiction of ■■ Acataic Salarias lUbmal 

10.12 ft«comm«ndaf/on I. A tribunal should be estiblished by a statute of tho 
Commonwoalth and given the function of determining th« salaries and salary 
ranges for the several grades of academic staff within universities and colleges 
of advanced education. 

10.13 It is envisaged that these salaries and salary ranges would be adopted 
by the Australian Universities Commission and the Australian Commission on 
Advanced Education for the purposes of recommending recurrent grants to be 
made to univenities and colleges. Salary ranges should be interpreted in such a 
way tt to include salary differentials and loadings. My terms of reference relate 
only to full-time members of academic staffs, so that grades of staff should be 
intMpreted as comprising full-time teaching and research staff. Governments may, 
however, wbh to consider the desirability of making provision for part-tiine 
teachers* salaries to be determined by the tribunal. 

10. 14 In my opinion, a tribunal could lawfully be established so as to give effect 
to the role which I hope it will play and to provide it with the functions and 
powers which I envisa^. I will say one or two things about this which may be 
of asdstance to those whose le^ advice may be sought by governments. The 
neceuity to have an academic salaries tribunal separate and apart from the 
existing Commonwealth wage-fixing machinery stems from the proposition that 
univenity work is not employment in an ' industry * within the meaning of the 
ConcUlatioi tmd AibMntion Act (Commonwealth): see Federeted Sckool Teachen' 
AModallea of Aestnlfai v Victoria (1929) 41 C.L.R. 369; Pitfleld v FraidU (1970) 
123 C.L.R. 448. It seems that a sadsfactory method of dealing with the consdtu- 
tional problem would be for a tribunal to be established by Commonwealth statute 
which would provide that the Commonwealth had no objection to the tribunal 
accepting powers and functions under State legislation for State purposes. Thli 
would avoid objections based on Section 109 of the Commonwealth Constitution. 
The States could then be asked to pass legislation conferring on the tribunal power 
to determhie the salaries of academic staff within their universities and colleges. 
In the existing system of funding universities and colleges it could be made a 
condition, under the legislation authorishig grants to the States, that the latter 
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would contribute their sharei of the funds in accordance with the determination! 
of the tribunal. In this way both the States and the Conunonwcalth would 
participate In the establishment of the tribunal. Any problem arising from the 
competing Interests of the Commonwealth and of the States would largely disappear 
U the Australian Government were to assume full responsibility for financing 
teniary education, as It has recently offered to do. 

10. 18 Apart from the Australian National University and the Canberra College 
of Advanced Education, universities and colleges are, and I suspect will remain, 
State Institutions established under State legislation. State govemmenU will 
naturally continue to have a close interest in the development of these bodies and 
will no doubt wish to have the opportunity of making submiulons to an academie 
salaries tribunal. It must be remembered that It is each autonomous university and 
college, and not a State government, which is the employer of academic staff. I 
hope and expect that there will be no problems in C(Mnmonwealth-State relation- 
ships which will prevent the establishment of a tribunal. With the agreement of 
all governments It may be legally possible to designate an exisung tribunal, for 
examine the Commonwealth Conciliation and ArUuration Commission or the 
OMumonwealth Public Service Arbitrator. However, I think this would be unwise 
for at least two reasons; one that I am recommending that Uie procedures be 
informal and the other that I consider the tribunal should regulate only salaries 
and not other conditions of employment I do not think It Is my function to enter 
further into the constitutk)nal and drafting aspects. 

10. 1( ff«comm«ncfat}on 2. The tribunal's function should b* llmlled to the 
dttermination of salaries. 

I believe that the tribunal shoukl not be empowered to deal with term and 
conditkms of employment generally. Universities and colleges differ considerably 
from one anodier, tad each institution possesses, and shoidd be able to develop 
further, lu own distinctive character related to the policy adopted by lu governing 
body. I hold firmly to the view that the autonomy of universities and odlegei 
shoukl be restricted as little u poulble. Each Institution should be free to initiate 
and develop, within accepted limits of demography and finance, pdiclet of 
teaching, research and emptoyment of staff; the experience of one institutk>n will 
be useful to all. Naturally, the tribunal will be entitled to take into consideration 
all conditions of service and other benefits which It considers germane to the 
fixing of salaries, as I have attempted to do in this Repwt 

CoMtitntlM of the TrflNnuri 

10.17 ftecommerK/aflon 3. The tribunal should be constituted by on* person 
whose qualification for appointment should be that he or she is: 

C«) a |udge of the G>mmonwealth Industrial Court; or 

(b) a deputy presidential member of the Commonwealth Concilia* 
tion and Arbitration Commission; or 

(c) a |udg« of the Australian Capital Territory or any other 
Commonwealth superior court; or 

(d) a |udge of the supreme oouri of any State. 

iO.lt KecomiTiendaNon 4. The person appointed to constitute the tribunal 
should be appointed for a term of not less than five years. 

10.19 Recommendations. If requested by the tribunal the Australian Oevtm* 
mont should appoint two assessors to assist the tribunal in the performance of 
its functions, either generally or In relation to any pariicuiar cas«. 



10.20 Rtcommendaf/on 6. If amisors are requested they might conveniently 
bt selected in the following wayi: 

(a) for the purpoiet of university salary reviews, one assessor 
might be chosen by the Australian Government from a panel of 
names furnished (ointly by the Australian Vice-Chancellors' 
Committee and the Federation of Australian University Staff 
Associations, while the other might be chosen by the Australian 
Government after consultation with the State governments; 

f '0 for the purposes of college salary reviews, one assessor might 
be chosen by the Australian Government after consultation with 
the Australian Commission on Advanced Education and the 
Federation of Staff Associations of Australian Colleges of 
Advanced Education, while the other might be chosen by the 
Australian Government after consultation with the State govern- 
ments. 

10.21 ftecommendafton 7. The 'ribunal should be provided with a permanent 
secretariat. 

10.22 As we have seen, opinions expressed in the submissions varied as to 
whether there should be assessors attached to the tribunal. The Federation of 
University Staff Associations proposed a pemuuient one-man statutory tribunal 
constituted by a judge of the Commonwealth Industrial Court or a presidential 
member of the Commission. The Australian Vice-Chancellors' Committee, among 
others, recommended that it be constituted in the same way as this Inquiry and 
the Eg^ton Inquhries— a judge with two assessors. ;r is my opinion that any 
lequirement for assistance from assessors should be left to the discretion of the 
tribunal hself. It may be that, in iu first and early hiquiries, the tribunal wiU 
wish to have the help of people conversant both with university and coUego 
structures and with government attitudes. After it becomes more familiar with the 
situation, it may prefer to act without necessarily having assessors appointed to 
auist In any event, the tribunal wiU, of course, be able to call for submissions 
from all sections of tertiary educational institutions and from governments. 
Because I am advising that the tribunal should sit in an informal atmosirfiere, 
I do not consider it desirable that it have counsel appointed to assist it during 
its hearings. However, my advice to the tribunal is that, in any major case, 
assessors should be used. It has been my experience In the conduct of this Inquiry 
that they largely fulfil the function of counsel In that they put forward, for 
discussion and analysis, opposing points of view. 

10.23 There was overwhebning (but not quite unanimous) support for the view 
that a member of the judiciary should constitute the tribunal. I have recommended 
that the tribunal should be a Commonwealth judge, a presidential member of 
the Commission or a State judge. I foresee difficulties in the appointment of t 
State judge; a State government may be reluctant to release one of iU judges 
for a task which may involve him in spendbig a considerable amount ci time 
away from his normal judicial duties extending, perhaps in broken periods, over 
a number of years. The tribunal will be a part-time one but it should have 
continuity of membership. It should be able to convene without undue delay 
meeting only when necessary. I think the tribunal will be enabled to discharge 
its functions with greater efficiency and expedition If it is constituted by a penoa 
who builds up familiarity with, and expertise hi, academic salary iuues over 
several reviews. I think that there is an advantage hi havhig a person who is 
familiar with wage-flxbig generally, and so I suggest that a presidenthd member 
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of the Conciliation and Arbitration Commission sliould be appointed as the 
tribunal* but the choice is essentially a matter for government and there may be 
manv considerations which could influence the selection. 

10.24 I have suggested that the assesson be chosen in much the same way u 
in this Inquiry and the two previous ones. I am confident that this method of 
selection will have the support of governing bodies, vice-chancellors and priccipab 
and most university and college staff members. There is no reason why the same 
assessors, if chosen in the manner suggested, should not auist the tribunal in 
both the university and college reviews. There is no associatioa or committee 
representative of the principals of all colleges corresponding to the Austnliaa 
Vice^ancellors* Committee. I have therefore suggested that the Australian 
Commiuion on Advanced Education be consulted by the Australian Oovemment 
in lieu of such a body. If and when a committee representative of college principals 
is formed, the Oovemment may see fit to request that a pan^l of assessors be 
furnished by that body jointly with the Federation of Staff Assoeiatioos of 
Colleges of Advanced Education, as in the case of university reviews. I am not 
suggesting that the method of choosing assessors be enshrined in the legislation; 
I diink h should be treated as a matter of convention or mutual understanding. 

10.25 The working of the tribunal and its relationships with interested patties 
will be faciUtated if there is continuity in the secretary as well as the person or 
persons constituting it I do not envisage that the secretary will neceMarily be 
engaged f uU-tUne in this task, but he will be responsiUe for keejring material on 
file and the records of all the tribunal's activities. Working witUn the appropriate 
government department, he will also be a ready pdnt of contact for those who 
are entitled to approach it. 

10.26 I have it in mind that the tribunal itself should decide whether general 
reviews of academic salaries in univerrities and coUcfss should be oonduobed as 
separate exercises in respect of each sector or as concurrent hearings. The questkMi 
was raised whether there should be a separate tribunal to determine iraifmir 
salaries in colleges of advanced education. Having regard to the rehttiooship 
between university and college sahvies, I am firmly of the view that it is desirable 
to have a single tribunal. Nevertheless, I conskler that the differences between 
the two types of institutions are so distinctive as to make it likely that the tribunal 
will usually need to perform separate inquiries in relation to each of them. As 
I have already hidicated, it may also be necessary to have different assessors for 
the different sectors. If separate inquiries are ctmducted, it would be an advantage 
if one followed the other or was not carried out in isolation from the other. Much 
material submitted in one case will be relevant in the odier and dufdication of 
thne and effort should be avoided as far as pouible. 

Freqneacy of Reviewt 

10.27 Recommendaffon 6. The tribunal should oonvvne for the purpose of 
cortducting a general review of academic salaries in universities, or in colleges, 
or in both, at regular two-yearly intervals, if so requested by any of the bodies 
set out below ! 

Unfversffy Rev/ew 

The Australian Government 
A State Government 

The Australian Vice-Chancellors' Committee 

The Australian Universities Commission 

The Federation of Australian University Staff Associations 
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Co//eo« Review 

The Australian Government 
A State Government 

The Australion Commission on Advanced Education 
The Federation of Staff Associations of Australian Colleges of Advanced 
Education 

10.28 ftecommendafion 9. Notwithstanding the requirement of a two-yearly 
review in accordance with recommendation (8), the tribunal should be empowered 
to initiate salary reviews at any time in relation either to all the full-time academic 
staff in universities and colleges of advanced education or to any sections of 
groups of such persons in either kind of institution, if any of the bodies men- 
tioned in recommendation (8) can satisfy it that there are special circumstances 
which warrant such a review. 

10.29 I have suggested a regular two-yearly review provided a goverament or 
a university (or college) federal body seeks it. The history ot the past decade 
persuades me that a period of three years between reviews has been too long 
and has led to academic salaries lagging unduly behind other salaries in the 
community* Salaries in both the public and private sectors are now generally 
reviewed at more frequent intervals. 

10.30 Many submissions pressed for a regular review every one or two years; 
others endeavoured to make a case for any interested par^ to be entitled to 
activate the tribunal at any time* Although I am attracted to the idea of a 
re^ar review, there n»y exist circumstances when none of the interested parties 
will think it desirable to have a review at the expiration of a particular two-yeariy 
period* This has led me to recommend that the tribunal should convene every two 
yean only if so requested by one of the parties* At the same time, I foresee that 
circumstances may arise from a number of causes, for exam[4e strong inflationary 
preuures or rapid salary movements in other areas, which could justify a review 
at a more frequent interval than two years. I also suspect that there may be a 
ne^ for the tribunal to convene for the purpose of determining salaries in 
particular areas, such as sub-lecturer staff in universities or staff in colleges who 
hold positions above t^e senior leccurer level 

10.31 Colleges of advanced edurnlon are so diverse in function and size and 
are emending so rafridly that it may be necessary for the tribunal to consider 
differential salaries among those institutions at one or more staff levels* On 14 
September 1972, when speaking about this Inquiry in the Parliament, the Minister 
said: 'When the recommendations of the inquiry into university salaries are 
known, the Commonwealth and State governments will give further consideration to 
the question of academic salaries for colleges of advanced education*' Following 
this Inquiry, I do not foresee that there will be a need or demand for a full 
work-value inquiry for many years. In recommending two-yearly reviews I have 
in mind that most reviews will involve only assessments based upon comparative 
wage justice, although work-value judgments may on occasions be necessary in 
determining the salaries which should be paid to certahi groups. 

10.32 For the above reasons, I consider that the tribunal should be empowered 
to operate at any time if it can be satisfied that special circumstances warrant 
it so doing. The legislation could spell out that the tribunal may refuse to 
exercise jurisdiction if the matter is trivial or if it ccmsiders that it is not in the 
public interest. I believe that if frequency of review is attained, approaches b^ 
institutkms and staff associations will be made only in exceptional circumstance.. 
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I agree with the opini<ms expressed in the 1964 Report that there is no reason 
why it should be necessary to malce periodical reviews coincide with the triennium 
adopted by the Australian Universities Commission and by the Australian 
Commission on Advanced Education. Indeed, from a treasury viewpoint govern* 
ments may prefer to make supplementary grants to tertiary institutions during the 
triennium, as they presently do in the case of adjustments following national wage 
decisions. 

10.33 In my opinion, it would be undesirable to permit an individual imiversity 
or college or an individual staff association to have the right to set the review 
machhiery in moticm; this could lead to frivolous and fragmented applicatknis. I 
think that only governments and national associations representative of universities, 
colleges or their academic staffs should have this right, but all tertiary institutions 
and individual staff associations should be entitled to put material and submiuions 
before the tribunal (see the following recommendation). 

CoadKt of Pracccdiagi 

10.34 ftecommendaf/on 10. The hearings should be conducted in an Informal 
manner in the discretion of the tribunal; it should be empowered to make 
inquiries and to obtain information in any manner and from any source it might 
deem fit, and to request and receive submissions from the parties mentioned <n 
recommendation (8) and from the governing bodies and staff associations of all 
universities and colleges of advanced education. 

10.35 There was very little support for the proposition that the tribunal shouU 
operate in a formal arbitral sense with parties being represented by advocates, 
witnesses obliged to give sworn testimony, etc. The informal hearinp have worked 
well in the past and the clear impression I have is that governments, as well as 
universities, are prepared to make fuller and freer disclosure of material and of 
their own ideas in an atmosphere of informality than in formal hearings. In the 
1964 Report, Sir Richard said: * . . . much of the infom ^ion we have received 
would probably not have been available if a more formal approach had been 
adopted '. It follows from what I have said that the sittings should be hekl in 
private and not in public. 

laqpkantatkM 

10.36 /tecommendaffon 11. When a determination has been made by the 
tribunal it should send a certified copy of the determination, together with Its 
reasons (if any), to the Prime AAlnister, the State Premiers, the Comnnonwealth 
Minister for Education, the Australian Universities Commission and the Australi in 
Commission on Advanced Education. 

10.37 ftecommend«t/on 12. The legislation should provide that the determination 
and the reasons (if an/) be laid before both Houses of the Commonwealth 
Pariiament. 

10.38 Recommendation 13. Unless either House of Pariiament, within a specified 
number of days after a determination has been laid before both Houses, passes 
a resolution disapproving the determination (or any part thereof), then: 

(a) the determination, or the part not disapproved, should be used 
by the Australian Universities Commission for the purpose of 
recommending grants for recurrent expenditure for universities, 
and by the Australian Commission on Advanced Education for 
the purpose of recommending similar grants for colleges of 
advanced education; 
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Cb) th« Auitftlltn (and State) Govtmm«nt» ihoold maka granti In 
accordanc* with and giving full affect to the determination, or 
the part not disapproved, as the case may be; and 

(c) all universities and colleges of advanced education should pay 
salaries to academic staff at rates not less than those determined 
by the tribunal. 

10.39 The last three recommendations have been formulated so rs to give 
effect to my opinion that the decisions of the tribunal should be detenninathe 
rather than purely advisory, or recommendatory, in character. In accordance with 
the principle of independent wage axation, statutory pay tribunals in Australia 
generally have determinative powers, and I cannot see why academic Jtaff should 
be placed in a dissimilar position. I believe that failure to make the tribunal** 
decisions binding would lead to some erosion of the confidence of academics in 
the equity of saUry review and in the stabttity of their position relative to that 
of other groups in the community. This could have unfortunate effects on the 
recruitment and retention of suitable staff. It would be difficult to have an appeal 
procedure in the case of an informal hiquiry. quite apart from the constitutional 
problems involved in bringing the academics witUn the existing legal arbitral 
framework or of establishing a separate appellate body, but the absence of an 
appeal is one factor which has led me to advise that the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment should have the power to disallow the determinatk>ns. Although I am 
conKious of the Interesu of the States in this matter I believe that, if the tribunal's 
decisions are to be determinative, it would be impracticable for State Parliaments 
all to have similar powers of veto. 

10.40 Reeommendaffon 14. Provision should be made In the legislation for 
salary agreements to be made between the Federation of Australian Unh^ty 
Staff Associations (or the Federation of Staff Associations of Australian Colleges of 
Advanced Education in a college salary agreement) and governments, and for 
such agreenrwnts to be lodged with the tribunal. Any such agreements should be 
made only after consultation with the governing bodies of universities or colleges, 
as the case may be. 

10.41 It is desirable that academic suff should have opportunities to seek 
agreement on salary adjustments so u to avoid a hearing by a wage-fixing tribunal, 
as can other salaried groups in the community. Agreements of this kind should 
be made only after full consultation with the governing bodies of all universitiet 
or colleges, presumably through the medium of the Vice-Chancellott* Committee 
or a body representative of cc^ege principals. 

10.42 Reeommendaf/on 15. Governments should continue to accept the 
obligation to make automatic adjustntents to academic salaries in accordance with 
national wage caso decisions. 

Cancliilai 

10.43 I should not like it to be thought that the recommendations in this 
Chapter concerning the method of establishhig the review machinery and its 
procedures constitute other than a convenient method for me to e;.preu advice 
to governments. They are intended to provide guidelines for those who may be 
entrusted with the task of giving expression to my proposals in legislation 
acceptable to pariiaments. 
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Form of advertisement calling for 
submissions 

The advertisemeui set out below appeared in the following newspapers, with the 
exception of ihe Financial Review, on Saturday, 30 September 1972. The 
Financial Review carried the advertisement on Monday. 2 October 1972. 
Age 

Sydney Morning Herald 
Canberra Times 
Courier Mail 
Australian (national) 
West Austridian 
Advertiser 
Mercury 

lliawarra Mercury 
Townsville Daily Bulletin 
Newcastle Morning Herald 
Armidale Express 
Financial Review 



ftNiKJIRY INTO ACADEMIC SALARIES 

The Commonwealth Oovemment has appointed Mr Justice W. B. Campbell of the 
Supreme Court of QueensUnd to conduct an inquiry into academic uUries in uaiver> 
sitles. Mr Justice Campbell will be assisted by Professor R. L. Mathews, Professor of 
Accounting and Public Finance at the Australian National University, and Mr M. C. 
Timbs, Executive Member of the Australian Atomic Energy Commiulon, as assessors. 
The terms of reference of the inquiry are as follows: 

(a) To advise govemmenU on the uUries or salary ranges for fulNtime members of the 
teachteg staff of universities which the Inquiry considers should be adopted by the 
Australian Universities Conunission for the purpose of recommending grants to be 
made to ur.i,mities, including the Australian National University, for recurrent 
expenditure. The Inquiry shall make iu recommendations with respect to the grade 
of lecturer, senior lecturer, reader or assochite professor and professor. In coming 
to iu conclusions, the Inquiry shall have regard to: 

(i) the rates of salary in other occupations in Australia which have previously been 
taken into consideration, or may be regarded as relevant, in the determination of 
academic salaries: 

Oi) the requirement to attract and retain a sufficient number of persons of the needed 
quality: 

(iii) the qualifications, functions, responsibilities and other attributes or factors 
required in the performance of the various levels of academic work; 

(iv) the desirability or otherwise of establishing several salary levels for professors 
to take account of special merit, responsibility or the requirements of particular 
disciplines. 

(b) To advise governments on the percentage increases which the Inquiry considers 
appropriate in the salary ranges for fulMlme members of the teaching staff of 
universities in sub*lecturer grades. 
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(c) To MlviM fovemroents on the esublishment of pemunent machinery for future 
levlewt of salaries for full-Uine members of the academic staffs of universitiet and 
coUeiet of advanced education and on the nature of such machinery, iu powers and 
its procedures. 

Interested persons are invited to provide written submissions and any relevant informa- 
tion whidi should be forwarded to: 

MrD.FoolB, 
Secntaffy. 
fa^plqr Into Academie SaMeib 
PX>.Boi8U, 
Woden, A.CT. MM 

Tht clodng date tot submissions b Monday, November 13« 1972. 
Further information is available on request from the Secretary, telephone CaiAerra 

817211. 
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APPENDIX B 



List of written submissions 

Advanced Education Conference 

Association of Professional Engineen, Australia 

Association of Teachers in Schools of Social Work in Australia 

Association of University Qinical Pr(rfessors (A Australia 

Professor J. J. AuchmuQr 

DrK. J. Ausbum 

Australian Commission on Advanced Education 

Australian Denul Association (Inc.)* W.A. Branch 

Australian Dental Association, Victorian Branch 

Australian Government 

AustraUan Medical Association 

Australian National Univerrity Cbundl 

Australian National Universi^ Staff Association 

Australian Union of Students 

Australian Veterinary Association 

Australian Vice-Chancellors* Committee 

Emeritus Professor O. M. Badger 

Professor A. CBaikie 

Professor R. J. Bearman 

MrsJ.Belfrage 

ProfesMMT L. M. Brown and Professor A. A. Hukins 

Professor R. Butterfield 

Professor D. B. Cheek 

Mr D. A. Cble and Miss P. F. Ryan 

Committee of Deans of Australian Dental Schools 

Council of Advanced Education, Tasmania 

Covncll of Teachers Colleges Staff Associations (Victoria) 

Dr R. C. Crou 

Professor H. Dudley 

Associate Professor R. A. Eade (2 submissions) 
The Hon. Mr Justice R. Else-Mitchell 
Professor P. B. English 

Federation of Austiralian University Staff Associations 

Federation of Staff Associations of Australian Colleges of Advanced Education 

Federation oi Staff Associations of Australian Colleges of Advanced Educatioa, 

(Xieetisland Division (2 submlttions) 
Flinders University of South Australia Staff Association 
Mr J. R. Forbes 
Professor J. Francis 
Mn L. O. Frappell 
Professor W. E. Olover 
Gordon Profeuional Staff Association 
Professor S. Oriew 
GrifBtti University Council 
Government of Tasmania 
Government of C^eensland 
Professor A. S. Hall 
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MrW.D. Hardy 

DrA. M.Healy 

Dr C. F. L. Hinrichscn 

DriCHinchfdd 

Professor A. M. Horsnell 

Iftttittttion of Engineers. Australia 

Institution of Metallurgists (Australian Region) 

lames Cook University of North Queensland Council 

James Cock University of NurUi Queensland Staff Association 

Mr S. John 

Mr A. M. Keams 

La Trobe University Staff Association 

Law Teachers of tiie Universities of New Soutii Wales and Sydney 

Professor A. Lazenby 

Professor I. C. Lewis 

Dr J. F. Lindsay 

Professor J. Ludbrook 

Associate Professor M. McCall 

Associate Professor R. B. McKem 

Macquarie University Council 

Macquarie Unhrersi^ Staff Association 

Professor D. Maddison 

Mr L. W.O.Martin 

Dr J. A.L.Matiieson 

Monash University, ad hoc Committee 

Monash University. Departmenu of Medicine and Surgery 

Monash Universi^. Professor A. W. Linnane et d. 

Monash Universi^ Staff Association 

Professor J. P. Morgan 

Dr D. M. Myers 

Professor R. H.Myers 

Professor J. W. Nevile and Professor A. S. Carrington 

New Soutii Wales Public Service Bov.i d 

Professor O. J.V.Nossal 

Dr J. J. J.Pigram 

Professor A. H. Pollard 

Associate Professor J. B. Polya 

Mr R. Procter 

Professors of Patiiology of tiie State UnWersities witii Medical Schools 
Queensland Agricultural College Staff Association 
Queensland Profesrional Officers' Association 
Dr T. L Quickenden 
Dr A. 0. Serle 

Sir Charles Gairdner Hospital Board of Management 
Professor L. E. Smythe 

Soud) Australian Board of Advanced Education 

Sub-Professorial Oinical Academics in New Soutii Wales 

Sydney Association of University Teachers 

Mr E. Szomanski 

Professor E. O. P. Thompson 

MrG.Tniye/a/. 
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Treasury of Victoria 

University Clinical Medical Staff Association (Queensland) 

University of Adelaide Tutors' Association 

University of Melbourne Council 

University of Melbourne, Faculty of Dental Science 

University of Melbourne Staff Association 

Univmity of New England, ad hoc Committee 

University of New South Wales Council 

University of New Soutn Wales, Professors in the Faculty of Medicine 

University of New South Wales Staff Association 

University of Queensland Council 

University of Queensland, Engineering Academic Staff 

University of Queensland Staff Association 

University of Sydney, ad hoc Committee 

University of Sydney, Faculty of Dentistry 

University of Sydney, Professorial Board 

University of Tasmania Council 

University of Tasmania, Department of Surgery 

University of Tasmania, Sub-lecturing Staff 

University of Western Australia, Faculty of Agriculture 

University of Western Australia, Faculty of Dental Science 

University of Western Australia, Faculty of Medicine 

University of Western Australia Senate 

Professor H. R. Vallentine 

Victoria Institute of Colleges 

Victoria Institute of Colleges Staff Associations Council 

Victorian Teachers' Union, Teachers Cblleges Staffs Branch 

DrV.W.Vodicka 

Warmambool Institute of Advanced Education Staff Association 
DrA. I.Webb 
Professor M. J.Webb 

Western Australian Institute of Technology 
Emeritus Professor R. F. Whelan 
Professor B. R.WiUiams 
Dr K. Woldring 

Wollongong University College, Heads of Departments 
Wollongong University College, Sub-lecturing Staff 
Professor J. F.D.Wood 
W. S. & L. B. Robinson College Academic Staff 
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Persons interviewed or consulted 

Uiirtnity Mctor 

C<hordlnating bodies 

Australian Vke-Chancellon* Committee-^ 

Emeritus Professor G. M. Badger 

Professor D. P. Derham 

Mr F. S. Hambly 

Mr W. S. Hamilton 

Professor B. R. Williams 
Federation of Australian University Staff Associations— 

Mr A. W. Anderson 

Mr P. Byers 

Mr P. Qiopra 

Asst <ciatB Professor S. J. Prokhovnik 

Mr O. W. F. Smith 

Dt van der Poorten 

Dr J. W. Watson 

Professor C. P. WendeU-Smith 

Universities 

The Univenity of Western Australia- 
Mr A. W. Anderson 
Mr J. A. Appleyard 
Dr L. A. O. Aylmore 
Dr B. Bahne 
Professor A. Billings 
Mr N. T. Bodycoat 
Professor A. J. F. Boyle 
Professor P. Brown 
Mrs B. C. Bubna-Litic 
Dr B. Qegg 
Dr J. GentilU 
Mr T. G. GoodaU 
Professor H. E. Hallam 
Mr R. Harding 
Sir Laurence Jaclcson 
Professor O. Gordon Lennon 
Anociate Professor L. Little 
Associate Professor J. F. Loneragan 
Mr R. M. C. Loureos 
Associate Professor I. W. P. McCall 
Associate Professor M. G. McCall 
Associate Professor P. McGushin 
Dr E. H. Morgan 
Dr T. Quickenden 
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Professor J. P. Quirk 

Dr P. D. Tannock 

Associate Professor A. B. Vlviui 

Professor M. N-I. Walters 

Professor H. Waring 

Professor M. J. Webb 

Professor R. F. Whelan 

Mr J. O. White 

Professor A. J. Yates 
Murdoch University- 
Professor N. tayliss 

Mr D. D. Dunn 

Professor S. Oriew 

Sir Stanley Prescott 
Flinders University of South Australia- 
Professor B. Abrahamson 

Mr D. Allcock 

Dr B. A. Barlow 

Mr J. Blanford 

Professor P. F. Bourke 

Mr H. J. Buchan 

Professor W. J. Cherry 

Professor A. M. Qark 

Professor J. W. Clark-Lewis 

Dr K. E. Dixon 

Professor R. W. V. Elliott 

Professor O. J. Frankel 

Mr J. W. Hayles 

^ofessor K. J. Hancock 

Mr O, J. Harrison 

Mrs N. Knight 

Dr L. C. Lack 

Professor R. W. Russell 

Mr R. J. Stimson 

Dr P. J. O. Teubner 
University of Adelaide — 

Emeritus Professor 0. M. Badger 

Mrs O. Dunstan 

Mr V. A. Edgeloe 

Mr A. N. Oou 

Professor A. M. Horsnell 

Dr I. John 

Professor J. Ludbrook 
Dr H. J. Rodda 
Professor E. A. Russell 
Dr M. R. Sinu 
Mr J. C. Thonard 
Mr A. Vicary 
Mr J. O. Watenon 



Univenity oC Sydney- 
Mr O. BaU 
Dr A. B. Buten 
Mr W. M. Cottelb 
Mr B. Denehy 
Profeiior A. J. Duniton 
lit O. Edpr 
Mr J. H. EUiott 
Profeiior D. W. George 
Mr J. Oerofl 

Auociate Profeiior R. J. Hunter 

Mr O. E. Lewer 

Mrs J. A. Lynch 

Mr H. O. McCredie 

ProfeMor C. B. A. McCusker 

Mr J. M. Mack 

Dr J. C Mackie 

Mr W. H. Maze 

Professor H. Messel 

Eneritui Profeiior W. M. 0*Neil 

Profeiior R. O. H. Prince 

Mr I. Pike 

Mr B. A. Taylor 

Profeiior M. O. Taylor 

Mr O. J. Tilly 

Auociate Profeiior E. L. Wheelwright 
ProfeMor B. R. Willianu 
Profenor P. R. Wilion 
MiM O. Wood 
Univenity of Melbourne— 
Mr J. Anwyl 
Mr K. O. Annitiong 
Mr A. T. J. BeU 
Profeiior H. Bolotln 
Profeiior P. Brett 
Mr L. Brewster 
Professor A. S. Buchanan 
Professor D. E. Caro 
Professor T. C. Qiambers 
Mr T. J. Cummins 
Professor D. P. Derham 
MiM D. Dyason 
Mrs B. Falk 
Mr J. Fogarty 
Mr J. C. Habenberger 
Professor M. E. Hargreavei 
Professor A. Heron 
Mr D. J. Hibberd 
Dr K. C. Hinei 
Mr A. W. Hodgart 
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Mr E. McL. Holmes 

Sir John Knott 

Mr R. D. Marginson 

Profesior C. K. Moorehouse 

Hie Hon. Mr Justice J. C. Norris 

Pntfeisor J. R. Poynter 

Mr R. R. Priestley 

Sir Lance Tom-end 

Dr J. W. Watson 

Mr L. Weickhaidt 

Emeritus Professor R. D. Wright 
Monash University — 

Professor R. R. Andrew 

Professor J. Bomstein 

Mr J. D. Butchart 

Professor A. C. L. Gark 

Mr A. G. Dunstan 

Professor S. Faine 

Professor B. G. Firkin 

Associate Professor E. F. Glasgow 

Dr W. A. Howard 

Professor W. Ironside 

Mr F. H. Johnson 

Miss J. M. Jones 

Professor D. A. Lowther 

Dr I. McCance 

Dr J. A. L. Matheson 

Professor R. C. Nairn 

Dr P. A. Riach 

Dr G. A. Ryan 

Professor W. A. G. Scott 

Professor J. M. Swan 

Professor J. McK. Watts 

Associate Professor W. A. W. Walters 

Dr I. Wilson 
La Trobe University — 

Dr N. L. Arthur 

Dr B. Bessant 

Professor S. P. Buriey 

Professor K. D. Cole 

Professor D. E. Davies 

Miss P. M. Edgar 

Professor B. D. Ellis 

Mr J. M. FitzOerald 

Professor R. J. Goldman 

Mr D. A. C. Griffith 

Mr A. Hyslop 

Mr J. C. Janicke 

Mr L. A. Kilmartin 

Dr C. A. Lamp 



Professor H. J. McCloskey 

Professor J. I. Martin 

Prafossnr B. Mond 

Dr D. M. Myers 

Mr R. Newton 

Mr S. Oates 

Dr K. R. Pearson 

Mr R. J. Pinkerton 

Professor J. A. Salmond 

The Hon. Mr Justice R. A. Smidien 

Mr O. Steelier 

Dr B. R. Stewardson 

Professor B. A. Stone 

Major-Oeneral T. S. Taylor 

Mr K. R Vial 

Professor A. B. Wardrop 
University of TanMai»— 

Mr M. C. Atkinson 

Dr A. J. Blackman 

Mrs O. Blain 

Dr P. J. Boyce 

Mr O. T. Briggs 

Mr J. H. Brodie 

Mr P. C. Byers 

Sir George Cartiand 

Mr N. K. Chick 

Professor A. F. Cohbold 

Mrs J. L. Crowley 

Dr P. E. Doe 

Mr A. J. T. Finney 

Mr K. R. Harmer 

Mr D. A. Kearney 

Dr P. S. Lake 

Sir Peter Lloyd 

Mr M. O. McRae 

Dr K. L. Madden 

Dr R. C. Menary 

Professor R. M. Mitchell 

Mr S. C. Nicol 

Dr B. V. O'Grady 

Mr W. H. Perkins 

Rev. P. J. Rushton 

Dr B. L H. Scott 

Professor O. C. Wade 

Professor P. R. C. Weaver 

Professor C. P. Wendell-Smith 
Wollongong University College- 
Mr P. O. Abotomey 

}M N. Adams 

Mr. B. Andrew 
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Dr K. J. Autbum 
Piofesior K. A. Blackey 
Aiiocitte Piofesior S. E. BoMmy 
Pntfeisor O. Brinson 
Mr P. T. Castle 
Mr. C. O. Cupit 
Mr D. J. DUlon-Smith 
Professor R. Duncan 
Professor C A. M. Oray 
Mr H. H. Hartley 
Mr J. C. HazeU 
Dr B. V. HiU 
Mrs R. HttttoQ 
Mrs J. Irving 
Professor A. Keane 
Dr F. Kennon 
Mr C Nightingale 
Mr J. Panter 
Mr D. B. Parry 
Mr R. J. Pearson 
Associate Professor A. W. Roberta 
Professor B. H. &nith 
Mr J. C. Steinke 
Mr R. K. Wilson 
Univenity of New South Wales 
Mr P. J. Blizaid 
Professor A. S. Carrington 
Mr D. A. Cole 
Associate Pnrfessor R. A. Bade 
Professor W. E. Olover 
Professor F. M. Katz 
Mr L. Lobb 

Professor D. M. McCallum 
Professor H. Muir 
Professor R. H. Myers 
Associate Professor S. J. Prokhovnilc 
Dr A. P. Prosser 
Miu P. F. Ryan 
Professor L. E. Smythe 
Professor J. B. Thornton 
Professor O. D. Tracey 
Professor D. L. Wilhelm 
Dr K. H. Woldring 
Macquarie Univenity — 
Dr H. Adamson 
Professor O. A. Barday 
Mr P. Carroll 
Dr S. W. Cohen 
Dr. W. O. CoppeU 
Professor A. Delbridge 



PiofeMor N. T. Drane 
Professor K. H. Ooesch 
Mr M. F. Hammond 
Dr M. Kelly 
Mr W. G. Lewis 
Dr A. J. McHugh 
Professor B. E. Mansfield 
Emeritus Professor E. O. Mitchell 
Professor A. H. Pollard 
Professor A. J. Rose 
Pi^essor R. Seddon 
Professor G. B. Sharman 
Professor J. C. Ward 
Professor I. K. Waterfaouse 

University of Newcastle — 
Professor J. J. Auchmuty 
Mr P. Chopra 
Dr J. R. GUes 
Mr L. W. Harris 
Professor B. L. Johns 
Mr J. A. Lambert 
Mr W. G. Warren 

UnWersity of New England- 
Mr R. A. Boyd 

Associate Professor R. B. Cummlng 
Associate Professor F. H. Hibberd 
Miss M. E. KeUy 
Professor A. Lazenby 
Dr B. A. Mitchell 
Mrs E. B. Moon 
Mr P. Nicon 
Dr J. J. J. Pigram 
Mr B. F. Reece 
Mr E. B. Robenson 
Miss L. RobilUard 
Professor C. Tatz 
Mrs D. A. Wright 
University of Queensland- 
Mr J. A. Barton 
Dr V. A. W. Blunt 
Professor W. Burnett 
Professor Z. Cowen 
Professor J. G. Dare 
Dr J. de Jersey 
Mr G. E. Docwra 
Professor D. F. Dowllng 
Professor P. D. Edwards 
Professor P. B. English 
Mr F. D. O. Fielding 
Professor J. Francis 



Professor R. C. Gates 

Mr A. H. Glad 

Dr H. M. D. Hoyte 

Mn J. Huddleston 

Professor C. S. de V. Kidson 

Professor K. W. Knight 

Dr B. R. Knowles 

Mr T. V. Krok 

Mr L. N. Livingston 

Professor S. Lipton 

Professor E. V. Maclcay 

Dr N. D. S. May 

Professor D. J. Nicklin 

Professor C. O'Cbnnor 

Mr H. G. Osborne 

Dr S. A. Rayner 

Kfr J. E. Ritchie 

Professor K. W. Ryan 

Dr J. A. Sagar 

Professor B. S. Saini 

Professor E. G. Saint 

Mr K. H. Sheffield 

Dr L. V. Skatteibol 

Professor J. H. Tyrcr 

Professor E. C. Webb 

Dr J. M. Whyte 

Mr R. C. Yeates 

Professor B. Zemer 
Griffith Univenity>- 

Mr T. C. Bray 

Professor C. F. Presley 

Mr J. Topley 

Professor F. J. Wfflett 
James Coolc University of North Queensland — 

Dr K. J. C. Bade 

Mr N. R. Balcer 

Associate Professor E. T. Brown 

Dr R. Bums 

Professor R. S. F. Campbell 

Mr K. N. Chester 

Dr D. B. Copeman 

Professor C. P. Harris 

Mr I. M. Hunter 

Associate Professor R. H. Johnson 

Dr P. W. Ladda 

Dr L. F. Lindoy 

Professor J. Oliver 

Mr H. T. PriesUey 

Mr R. J. Pryor 

Professor O. N. Richards 
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Mr. O. V. Roberts 
Mr H. QuaUs 
Professor K. P. Stark 
Mr O. T. Steadman 
Professor R. T. Sussex 
Professor D. H. TroUope 
Mlu P. White 
Australian National Univenity— 
Professor A. J. Birch 
Professor W. D. Borne 
Mr K. H. J. Bryant 
Dr L. T. Carron 
Sir Norman Cowper 
Professor D. N. F. Dunbar 
Professor F. J. Fenner 
Dr A. R. Hall 
Professor A. N. HamUy 
Mr W. S. Hamilton 
Mr R. A. Hohnen 
Professor R. StC. Johnson 
Sir Anthony Mason 
Dr J. R. NUand 
Professor J. D. Ovington 
Mr D. L. Pape 
Dr J. W. Perram 
Mrs T. Reid 
Sir Rutherford Robertson 
Professor I. G. Ross 
Mr D. W. Smith 
Mr C. Walsh 
Sir Fredericlc White 
Dr R. M. WiUiams 

AdvMMd Education sector 

Australian Commission on Advanced Education — 

Mr L. P. Fricker 

Mr T. B. Swanson 
Advanced Education Conference — 

Dr S. I. Evans 

Mr P. P. Jackson 

Dr P. G. Law 

Mr R. E. Parry 

Dr S. S. Richardson 
Board of Advanced Education, Queensland — 

Dr A. M. Fraser 

Mr C. Gilmour 

Professor D. J. Nicklin 

Mr S. G. Stormooth 

Mr W. Wood 
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Council of Advanced Education, Taimania— 
Air Commodore J. W. Black 
Mr V. O. Burley 
Mr A. V. Oough 
Sir AUan Knight 
Dr P. Wisch 

Federation of Staff Auodationi ci Australian CbUeges of Advanced Education- 
Mr D. McBeath 
Dr W. L. Walker 
Mr M. WilUanuon 

Federatkn of Staff Associations of Australian CoUeges of Advanced Education 
(Queensland Division) — 
Dr A. Bailey 
Mr R. F. Bange 
Mr R. O. Black 
Mr P. Chi(q^ndale 

South Australian Board of Advanced Education- 
Mr L. A. Braddock 
Dr C. Campbdl 

Victoria Institute of Colleges- 
Sir Willis ConnoUy 
Dr P. 0. Law 
Dr R. W. R. Munoey 
Mr R. E. Parry 
Mr O. A. Richaids 

Victoria Institute of Colleges Staff Associations Council- 
Mr R. C. Colgan 
Mr R. D. McMullen 

CovinMiiBt sector 

Australia— 

The Hon. K. E. Beazley 

Mr P. Bowler 

Mr K. N. Jones 

Mr J. F. Limbrkk 

Mr J. 0*Shea 

The Hon. E. G. Whitlam 
New South Wales- 
Mr G. Gleeson 

Mr W. E. Plunkett 
Queensland — 

Mr G. F. Berkeley 

Mr C. GUmour 

Mr R. J. Howatson 

Mr J. Leech 
South Australia— 

Mr R. D. Barnes 

Mr G. F. Seaman 
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Tatnuuiia— 

Mr L. V. BelUs 
Mr K. J. Binos 
Mr D. Ooodwia 

Victoria— 

Mr F. Brooks 

Sir Ernest Coates 

The Hon. L. H. S. Thompioii 

Mr P. Wade 
Western Australia- 
Mr H. Dettman 

Mr R. Doig 

Mr K. Townsing 

Association of Teachers in SchooU oC Social Work in Australia- 
Professor T. Brennan 
Mr A. S. CoUiver 
Mr M. Comwell 
Professor R. J. Lawrence 
Miss M. McUlland 

Association of University Clinical Professors of Australia— 
Pntfessor R. C. Bennett 
Professor R. B. Blacket 
Professor R. R. H. LoveU 

Australian Medical Association- 
Mr M. V. Brown 
Associate Professor F. O. Stephens 
Dr E. S. Stuckey 

Law Teachers of the Universities of New South Wales and Sydney- 
Mr M. BiUnski 
Mr R. Hayes 
Mr J. Mackinolty 
Professor P. Ny^ 
Professor R. Sadcville 
Professor J. H. Wootten 

Professors of Pathology of the State Universities with Medical Schools- 
Professor R. C. Nairn 

Other 

Mr A. S. Cooley 

Emeritus Professor Sir John Crawford 
Mr J. Q. Ewens 
Emeritus Professor P. H. Karmel 
Mr J. K. Kaye 

New Zealand University Granto Committee 
Mr F. C. Nordeck 
Professor O. J. V. Nossal 
Dr h R. Price 
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Or B. Shea 

Sir Charles Gairdner Hospital Board oC Management- 
Mr L. G. Cox 
Dr R. Kilgour 
Mr A. F. T. Thomson 
Unhed Kingdom University Grants Committee 
Western Australian Tertiary Education Commission- 
Mr B. Dunton 
Mr E. Jones 
Professor C. Sanders 
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APPENDIX D 

Facilities inspected 

Australiaa National University — 

John Curtin School of Medical Research 
Department of Forestry 

Flinders Unhrenity— 

Flinders Medical Centre 
James Cook University of North Queensland — 

DefMTtment of Tropical Veterinary Science 

Department of Marine Biology 

M.V. James Kirby 

Macquarie University — 

Experimental science teaching laboratories (for internal and external students) 
Observation <rf enrohnent procedures 
Monash Univenity— 

Mooash Medical School, Alfred Hospital 
University of Adelaide — 
Medical School 
Departments of : Chemistry 

Dentistry (including Dental Hospital) 

English 

Physics 

Political Science 

University of Melbourne- 
Department of Obstetrics and Gynaecology. Royal Women^s Hospital 
Walter and Eliza Hall Institute o( Medical Research 

University o( New South Wale*— 
Tertiary Educatbn Research Centre 

University of Queensland — 
Unlvmity Farm, Moggill 
Veterinary School 

University of Sydney — 

Medical School (interface between the School and the Royal Prince Alfred 
Hospital) 

Departmenu of: Chemistry 
Engineerbg 
Psychology 

University of Tasmania — 

Faculty of Agricultural Science (including Univenity farm) 
Medical School, Royal Hobart Hospital 
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APPENDIX E 

Salaried hospital medical officers 

SALARIES AND PRACTICE RIGHTS. BY STATE-1 MAY 1973 
(The fifUTes in bncketi indicate the number of incremenu in each ranie) 



Ckstifkation 



Resident Medical omcer 

Senior Resident Medical 
Officer or Registrar 

Attistant Specialist 

Specialist 



Senior Specialist or 
Supervisor 

Senior Specialist in 
Charfe or Director 



New South W^t$ 



Victoria 



Qutefishml 



Amml Salary Practice AtmmtSahty Practice Aanrnt Salary Praetict 
$ Rights $ Mights t Mights 



5621-8779 


6M)0- 13260 




6431-7808 


(4) 


(5) 




(2) 


9112 






9989-11194 








(3) 




IISI8- 12719 


20% 






(2) 




13180- 16600 16% 


13322-1 3723 


20% 


I36SIJ- 16330 


(4) 


(4) 


(non*incremenul) 


18260 16% 


16624 


20% 


18012 




17329 




18012- 18333 








(non-incremenul) 



Classification 



Resident Medical Officer 

Senior Resident Medical 
Officer or Registrar 

Assistant Specialist 

Specialist 



Senior Specialist or 
Supervisor 

Senior Specialist in 
Cbarie or Director 



South Australia 



Wtsttrn Australia 



Tasmania 



Annual Salary Practice Annual Salary Practice Annual Salary 
t Mights t Mights S 



5600-7100(0) 
(2) 

9100 - 9600(0) 
0) 



5890-7240 

(2) 

7945-9365 
(2) 

11380 -13410 $2000 



II604-I3I04 25%of 14345-17355 
(2) Director*s (4) 
rate 

13604-15104 25%or 17355-18750 
(2) Director*! 
rate 



$2000 



$2000 



5930-7190 
(2) 

7541-8945 

(2) 

11645-12770 
(3) 

13229-14609 
(2) 

15713 



Practice 
Mights 

None 
(but see 

note ib)] 



16104 



25% 



(a) Salary based on rostered time worked up to and including 54 hours in any week or 216 hours in any 
four-week cycle. 

ib) PrcMnt policy is not to extend the right to private practice. However* where a pan icular officer is 
the only person practising a speciality in an areai he is permitted to practise privately without any 
limit on eaminp being imposed. 



no 



